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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Ir the business before Parliament has not been in its nature 
trivial and of minor importance, it has been rendered so by its 
treatment. Ministers were last week spurred to the resumption 
of their Indian legislation : they professed the greatest readiness 
to do their duty. The House of Commons was called to the 
work on Monday, and the whole evening was spent in a debate 
something worse than practically fruitless, because ill-timed. 
Two eminent independent Members are chargeable with this 
waste of the public time, but not exclusively so. Mr. Gladstone 
had a new idea to propose for settling the difficulty provision- 
ally. It was submitted in the form of a resolution, that until 
the end of next session the Council should consist of the existing 
Court of East Indian Directors; the President of the Board of 
Control assuming the head of that new Council. Mr. Gladstone 
is rendering himself celebrated for proposing the right thing at 
the wrong time. If he had brought forward this idea at an 
earlier stage, it might have been accepted as a mode of advanta- 
geously holding over Indian legislation until next year, while 
providing an amply sufficient governing body, and affording 
the best nexus between the old Government and the new one. 
Or if he had deferred his proposal for a few weeks longer, until 
the present Cabinet, the next Cabinet, the Independents, and 
everybody else, had discovered the hopelessness of finishing the | 
resolutions this session, then also Mr. Gladstone’s idea might 
have been accepted as a rescue. But he proposed it just as Min- 
isters were about to resume the discussion of their own resolu- 
tions, at a point where the House of Commons supposed itself to 
have passed the stage for entertaining such a question ; so the 
long debate which ended in the rejection of his plan by 265 to 
116 was simply an ingenious waste of time. 

Mr. Roebuck fell back upon a still simpler and more obsolete 
idea—namely, that there should be no Council. The Committee 
of the whole House having arrived at the question, ‘ Of how 
many shall the Council consist *” Mr. Roebuck proposes to insert 
the number 0! His idea is, that if Lord Stanley, as President 
of the Board of Control, or Secretary of State for India, had | 
nobody to advise him, he would be a great deal more “ respon- 
sible” than he would be if he had some support. In this view 
the most responsible Government in the world is that of Russia. 
This is advanced Liberalism with a vengeance. The rejection of | 
Mr. Roebuck’s amendment, by the whole Committce to none, | 
shows that he had effected a more masterly waste of time even | 
than Mr. Gladstone. 

Of how many shall the Council consist >—that again became 
the substantive question before the House. All the leading 
Members, on all sides, inclined to the figure 12; but to clench 
the matter in Committee would have been to move too fast ; so, 
at Mr. Disraeli’s suggestion, the Chairman reported ‘ progress,” | 
Heaven save the mark, ‘‘ progress” ! | 

The Tuesday night was of course productive, but this week it | 
presented some rather unforeseen positions. At the earlier sittings, 
the Church-rates Bill was before the House, stoutly and cleverly | 
supported by Sir James Graham, in a speech calculated to charm 
Dissenters and to frighten the old friends of the Church by the | 
thorough anti-church tone of his doctrine. It is almost as if | 
Sir James Graham had graduated in Fleet Street. Mr. Glad- 
stone redressed the balance with a very powerful speech, which | 
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turesquely for ‘the privilege of the poor” in the rural districts, 
whose parish church is charged upon the land. As many as 266 
voted against 203 for the third reading of the bill, which goes 
for the favourable consideration of the Peers; in whom Mr. 
Gladstone has the utmost confidence. It is to be hoped the sen- 
timent is mutual. 


The other grand subject was Ballot. Mr. Berkeley's new 


| edition of his annual speech was dressed up with the customary 


allowance of nouveautés,—for which the demand is now 80 de- 
cidedly recognized ; and he succeeded, as Lord Palmerston said 


| with sympathizing approval, in getting a good deal of fun out of 


the subject. Still the array against him was too formidable. 
There were not only the Bentincks, of course, but the Palmer- 
stons, the Lewises, the Russells—Ministers sitting still while the 
leaders of the Opposition did the Ministerial work against the 
Opposition. The great fact of the debate was Mr. Bright's 
speech, in which he reminded the leaders of the Liberal party 
that the multitude out of doors, upon whom they relied for sup- 
port, expect the Ballot in any new Reform Bill. 

Two others on the list of detailed reforms have been more fa- 
vourably treated on a subsequent evening. Mr. Loeke King’s 
Bill for approximating, if not assimilating, the county and bo- 
rough franchise, has passed the second reading in the House of 
Commons; Ministers acquiescing, and Lord Palmerston posi- 
tively assisting, though he announced that he was not ready yet 
to come down to the level of 10/. for counties. 

The same Member’s Bill for abolishing the Property Qualifica- 
tion of Members of Parliament has passed the second reading 
even in the House of Lords, with something more than the ac- 
quiescence of Ministers. Notwithstanding a protest from Earl 
Grey against the concession to democracy,” Lord Derby elo- 
quently defended the Bill, as just, and unimportant. 

The Wednesday sitting was absorbed in a debate on the second 
reading of the Irish Tenants’ Compensation Bill, discussed princi- 
pally by Irishmen, and rejected by 200 to 65. 

The Bill for reforming the Scotch Universities 
second reading ; a resistance on the details, headed by Mr. Black, 
being retracted at that stage and reserved for the Committee. 

A short debate in the Lords on the system of competitive ex- 
aminations for appointments in the Civil Service, elicited strong 
reasons for caution in extending the system. None of the offi- 
cials have yet got hold of the true test for the thing which is to 
be tested,— individual ability and capacity. 


has passed its 


The new Ministers have been reélected, without any opposition. 
Lord Stanley’s constituents indeed spontaneously suggested that 
he should not take the trouble of interrupting public business by 
a visit to King’s Lynn. Probably some very painful ciroum- 
stances, entirely relating to private affairs, assisted the more 
generous turn of party feeling in saving Sir Edward Lytton from 
opposition in Hertfordshire; but he attended the election and 
made his first speech as a Minister. This week we have had 
the annual meeting of the National Society of Education. When 
public men like the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Right Hon- 
ourable William Cowper, or Sir Edward Lytton, meet on such 
oceasions, they can always find something to say, whether it is at 
the meeting of the National Society, or at a reélection in Hert- 
fordshire. Sir Edward distinguished himself by taking a plea- 
sant view of things, and “ avoided irritating party topies,’’ Mr. 
Cardwell’s motion included. His boast about the Conspiracy 
sill was a much more delicately shaded performance than Mr. 
Disraeli’s ; and, admitting that Lord Palmerston had “ faults,” 
he “‘ regarded him as one of the most remarkable men of our 
age,” and was proud that he was “a Hertfordshire man” ! 
Such are the humanizing influences of letters ! 


We are still without any further information respecting the 
state of affairs at Montenegro; and this is according to prece- 
dent. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald stated in the House of Commons, 
on Thursday, that the war with Persia was declared, and carried 
on, and peace was concluded, without any explanations being 
offered to the House of Commons. Of course not. Why then, 
with that precedent, should the existing Government give any 
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explanations about Montenegro? Meanwhile, Russia has sent a 
war ship to “‘ observe ”—a fact which rather impresses the pub- 
lic; though this kind of observation is not always so mischievous 
in its consequences as the diplomatic style of observation. 





The most stirring subject of the week has made itself felt in 
various quarters—it is the portent of hostilities between the 
United States and this country; but the explanations of Minis- 
ters have gone far to allay the excitement. We mentioned last 
week certain complaints of ‘outrages’? committed on American 
vessels by English cruisers. Explanations were demanded by 
the American Government; and, it would appear, without wait- 
ing for any reply, that Government increased its force in the 
Mexican Gulf; an independent Member of the Senate has intro- 
duced a bill anticipating authority for the President to declare 
war and to make reprisals, and the public has been by acclama- 
tion signifying its readiness to support the Government. This 
looks like quick work; but there is probably something facti- 
tious in the demonstration—a love of excitement for excite- 
ment’s sake, with no small amount of trading in political or 
financial stimulants, 

The subject has been brought before our Ministers, in the 
House of Lords by Lord Clarendon and others. The reply is, 
that the statements hitherto received from the other side are 
ex parte, and that they are probably exaggerated ; but that if 
the proceedings are correctly reported, our officers have exceeded 
their duty, and the Government will not defend them. Indeed 
Lord Malmesbury expressed a fear that ‘‘ some acts had been 
committed which are justified neither by treaty nor by public 
law.” The zeal of our officers may be morally extenuated, by 
the circumstance that the American flag is used to cover the 
slaye-trade of other countries. We have this week, in a Spanish 
ship captured at Loango, an instance of the manner in which the 
French flag, with the plan of exporting “‘ free Africans,” are 
used as blinds to cover the actual slave-trade of a Spanish ship. 
The Americans sometimes use the Spanish flag and papers. 
These circumstances, however, would not legally justify any 
breach of law by our cruisers, and they scarcely mitigate the 
excessive political inconvenience to which such incidents give 
rise. The explanations of Ministers, however, which we presume 
are simply the counterparts of more specific explanations made 
in the regular way, must tend to disarm American resentment, 
as they have tended to allay public apprehension. 








Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 
Hovse or Lorps. Monday, June 7. Belfast Riots; Lord Dungannon’s Ques- 
tion—Non-Parochial Registers Bill read a third time and passed—Lord Kingston’s 
Questions removed —Oaths; Lord Lucan’s and Lerd Lyndhurst’s Bills read a first 


e. 

Tuesday, June 8. Stamp-duty on Passports Bill read a third time and passed— 
Competitive Examinations ; Lord Lyttelton’s Questions and Lord Derby’s Answer 
— American Difficulty; Lord Clarendon’s Question and Lord Malmesbury’s 

sewer. 

Thursday, June10. Property Qualification ; Mr. Locke King’s Bill read a second 
time—Municipal Franchise Bill read a second time. 

Friday, June 11. The Neapolitan Question; Lord Malmesbury’s Statement— 
Property Qualification Bill committed. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, June 7. The Indian Resolutions in Committee. 

Tuesday, June 8. Church-rates Abolition Bill read a third time and passed—Mr. 
Howard; Mr. Fitzgerald’s Explanation—The Ballot ; Mr. Berkeley’s Motion nega- 
tived by 294 to 197. 

Wednesday, June 9, Tenants’ Compensation (Ireland) Bill thrown out. 

Thursday, June 10. Persia; Mr. Fitzgerald’s Answer to Mr. Gregory—The 
Slave-Trade; Lord Goderich’s Question~County Franchise; Mr. Locke King’s 
Bill read a second time by 226 to 168—Universities (Scotland) Bill read a second 
time-—Joint-Stock Companies Bill in Committee—Drafts on Bankers Law Amend- 
ment Bill read a second time. 

Friday, June 11. Lord Canning’s Proclamation ; Lord Stanley’s Answer to Mr. 
Wilson—National Defences; Sir Charles Napier’s Questions—The Indian Resolu- 
lutions in Committee. 

















TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords, The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 

Monday ...... eercccece h .... 6h45m MEROAT occcccsocceccee 4h .(m) Th 15m 
Tuesday ..ccccccsceeees Sh . Ghiim BRON »00cccccccsesce Noon .... 3h45m 
6h .(m) thldm 

‘Wednesday No sitting. Wednesday -+» Noon,.... 5h 55m 
Thursday.. 5h .... 7h 50m Thursday.. + #h .(m) th Om 
Friday .... sees Sh 50m Friday .... ceeeee 4h .(m) Th 15m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 7h 10m Sittings this Weck, 6; Time, 44h 25m 
i this Session, 61; — 120h 30m this Session 76; — 6523h 37m 


Tue Inptan Resouvrtions. 

The House of Commons went into Committee on Monday night upon 
the Indian resolutions; taking up proceedings upon the third, which 
provides for the appointment of a Council. 

Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Roebuck had amendments to propose. 

The CuarrMan called up Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Rornvek said when 
the House was last in Committee it was agreed that his amendment 
should have logical precedence. He proposed that there should be so 
Council ; and the Committee consented that by the logical mode of pro- 
ceeding he should have precedence. Since then Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice of his amendment. If the Committee desired no Council, there 
was an end of his proposition; if not, then Mr. Gladstone's proposal, 
that the Court of Directors should be the Council, would come before 
them with logical correctness. He appealed to “‘the Chairman’s head, 
as a logical head,” to say whether his own proposal should not come 
first. The Cuarrmman decided in favour of Mr. Gladstone; but Mr. 
Rognvucx persisted until reminded by Lord Jouwx Manners that the 
Chairman had decided against him. 

Mr. GiapsToneE contended that in point of logical order he should 





come first ; for, if the absolute abolition of the Court of Directors had 
been decided, thenit would be easy to say whether there should be 
Council or no Council. But he proposed to continue the Court of Dj- 
rectors in existence for a limited time, and that proposal it would be 
orderly to decide upon first. 

Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to argue at considerable length in favour of 
his proposition. He remarked, but did not lay stress on the fact, that itis 
late in the session. He dwelt upon the continuance of the war in India, 
We have passed the critical period, but if, when the House next assembles, 
order and tranquillity are restored, affairs will have takena turn more fa- 
vourable than we have a right to anticipate. This fact has a vital bearin 
on the question of definitive legislation for India. The House had decided 
that the Government should be transferred to the Crown. He had sug 
gested a mode of giving effect to that decision which would enable them to 
avoid compromising themselves by premature discussions. His general 
intention is—that we should give to the President of the Board of Control, 
besides the full retention of those powers which he now enjoys by law, the 
sower of presiding over the Court of Directors, and influencing their de- 
entien as chairman ; and, besides that, the power of the initiative, or 

reparing measures for the Court, so far as he may find it to be necessary, 
His other arguments were that we could not now finally and conclusively dis- 
pose of the question of India as “‘ befits that question ”’ ; that we are not able 
to decide what measures are best adapted for bringing forward the natives 
in the work of governing themselves; that we could not deal with the ques- 
tion of the native army ; or the constitution of the local governments of 
India, how far power should be centralized, how far Governors should be 
independent; or the questions arising out of Indian finance—is this the 
right moment for altering and reconstituting under a new Government of 
India, the vast Indian debt and Indian finances? He dilated with much 
emphasis upon the fact that the Indian army is kept on foot without the au- 
thority of Parliament, that the whole management and control of the fi- 
nance of this army will be placed in the hands of the Crown, a dangerous 
extension of the power of the Crown that may injure the foundations of our 
liberty at home and the privileges of Parliament. It was said that enough 
has been done when responsibility to Parliament has been established. 

“Calling to account is all very well. It is a power that I counsel the 
House of Commons not to surrender one tittle of, but do not let us rely upon 
it, when we can get something better. I should not like to give to the 
Crown the power of raising as many soldiers as it pleased in this country, 
I mean by the Crown the men who sit on this [pointing to the Ministerial] 
bench, be they whoever they may. They say, ‘Oh, it’s all right, because 
we are responsible to the House of Commons.’ (‘* Hear hear!” and @ 
laugh.) Well, I am not a jot the better satisfied with that responsibility, 
because the scene is in India instead of in England. There was somethin 
at least intelligible in it as long as your Indian wars were merely loc 
wars. They have entirely ceased to bear that character. English states- 
men now imagine that they see British interests, European interests, world- 
wide interests, in the question of an India war; and if we have arrived at 
the period when it is not necessary to cross the great central chains of Asia 
or to mount the Persian Gulf for the purpose of using the regiments of the 
Indian Army, then I say we have also arrived at the period when the House 
of Commons should maintain the substance of its powers, and not allow 
them to become a shadow anda mockery. (Cheers.) It is requisite that 
we should proceed to apply the principles of the Bill of Rights to the system 
of Indian government with respect to army and finance.” 

Mr. Gladstone contended that these were reasons which should induce 
the House to refrain, for this year, from attempting to accomplish the 
great task of definitive legislation for India. He moved— 

“That regard being had to the yy of affairs in India, it is expedient to con- 
stitute the Court of Directors of the East India Company, by an Act of the present 
session, to be a Council for administering the government of India, in the name of 
her Majesty, under the superintendence of such responsible Minister, until the end 
of the next session of Parliament.” 

Lord Srantey made a relatively brief reply, mainly taken up with 
showing that Mr. Gladstone’s arguments and topics of discussion had 
all been touched on before, and that the House had met them by an 
overwhelming majority in favour of legislating now. Lord Stanley did 
not believe there ever would be a more favourable occasion for consider- 
ing the subject; and urged that if all the questions raised by Mr. Glad- 
stone were dealt with no measure could be passed at all. He also ob- 
jected that to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s resolution would be to place the 
Court of Directors in a singularly false and inconvenient position. It 
tells them they are doomed, and that no efforts they may make will 
avail to prolong their power, and so far it would diminish their zeal and 
energy in business, ‘They would be discredited in the eyes of India and 
of England. 

Mr. Monckton Mixnes stoutly defended the double government as 
a good government. Sir Grorce Lewrs said the effect of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s motion would be merely dilatory. But, if carried, the resolutions 
would be found to raise all the difficulties involved in the plan of the 
government—the patronage, the independence of the Court, the ques- 
tion of the Secret Committce. The resolutions of the Government do not 
raise any of the difficult subjects passed in review by Mr. Gladstone, and 
none of them need now to = raised, All that is required is to improve 
the home Government. 

The amendment was supported by Mr. Lipprit, Mr. Cumixe Brucr, 
Colonel Sykes, and Mr. Bovii1, on the ground that, if passed, it would 
give Parliament and the country time to reflect on the great difficulties 
of the question, The other side was taken by Mr. Drummonp, Mr, 
Lowr, Mr. Arruvur Mitts, and Mr. Seymour. If carried, no clause 
could be framed to carry out Mr. Gladstone’s resolution. The difficultics 
of Indian legislation would not be lessened by adopting a makeshift for 
two years. 

On a division the resolution was negatived by 265 to 116. 

Mr. Rornvck, with a long preface, then moved that the word ‘‘ Coun- 
cil” should be omitted from the resolution. He glorified his own ser- 
vices, attacked Mr. Gladstone, Lord John Russell, and ‘ old Indians,” 
and contended that a Council would be “a shroud to a Minister when 
wrong, and a hamper to him when right.” Lord Sraniey on the other 
hand argued that a Council is necessary to a Minister as its members 
would supply him with that special knowledge which he would be sure 
to require. They would not be more or less irresponsible than those 
other advisers whom the head of a department habitually consults. 
Without further ado the Committee negatived the amendment. 

Mr. Lixpsay then moved that the Court of Directors should be the 
Council; but this amendment shared the fate of Mr. Roebuck’s. 

The rest of the sitting was occupied in discussing the number of the 
Council. Lord Patmerston suggested 12 as a maximum. Lord 
Sraniry adopted the suggestion. He did not think 12 a number 
sufficiently large, but ‘it is a fair number.” Mr. Tuomas Bartne was 
in fayour of a larger number. Lord Jonn Russet joined Lord Palmer- 
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ston in suggesting 12. Mr. Cumive Braver came to the assistance of 
Mr. Baring. Mr. Disraxxi said the Government believed that business 
could be carried on and even Committees formed by 12 members. 5 

Progress was reported before the Committee had come to any decision. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Both Houses, on Thursday, were occupied with debates on measures 

of Parliamentary reform ; and in both Houses these measures were ad- 
sed a stage. 

= al of Lords, Earl Forrrescur moved the second reading of 
the Property Qualification Bill, prefaced by an explanatory speech. No 
once else rising, the question was put, when Earl Grey expressed his 
astonishment that the Government had pronounced no opinion on the 
subject. For his part, while he deemed that the imposition of restric- 
tions upon persons returned to Parliament is not an invasion of the 
“nataral rights” of electors, he had no strong opinion against the mea- 
sure before the House—taken by itself. 
portance from the fact that there is a numerous party who desire to effect 
a complete revolution in our representative system, and establish an un- 
balanced democracy. Against the example of democracy he cited the 
instances of France and America. The party which desires extreme 
changes is hopeless of carrying them directly and openly, so it hopes to 
carry them in detail. That is the mode of action which is adopted, and 
it is, he feared, a policy which is all the more likely to prove successful, 


owing to the fact that, although the party by which it is adopted is at | 


present weak in comparison with others, yet it wields a power in conse- 


But it derives additional im- | 


ence of the divisions subsisting between those other parties far greater | 


ui 

on it ought, and also owing to the circumstance that a disposition has 
been exhibited among the public men of various parties to bid for the 
support of those from whom, as a gencral rule, they differ on political 
matters, by concurring in the various measures which the party to which 
he referred deemed it its duty to propose. THe also desired to see a well- 
considered revision of our representative system, but it would be impru- 
dent in their lordships to make concessions without knowing what con- 
cessions will be made on the other side. 

Lord Exsvry said the law at present is a delusion and a snare. He 
was astonished at Lord Grey’s speech. The Duke of Rurianp entered 
his protest against the repeal of the law. 

The Earl of Denny said that the bill was of very trifling and imma- 
terial importance. He agrecd with Lord Grey as to the danger of the 
ulterior measures he had referred to, but he could not sce the connexion 
between those measures and the bill before them. There was no neces- 
sity for the solemn warning the House had heard. He thought their 
lordships should not, for the purpose of keeping up a vain and shadowy 
appearance of qualification, put themselves unnecessarily in opposition 
to the House of Commons upon a question which materially and directly 
and exclusively concerns the composition of that House. But be should 
resist the bill for the alteration of the county franchise. 

The Duke of Newcastie supported the bill on its merits, as a moral 
measure. He did not dread the passing of the bill on the ground that it 
would admit poor men; he should like to see all classes represented in 
the House of Commons; and he thought poor men would be more inde- 
pendent than speculative politicians, who get themselves returned, and 
who support the Government for the advantages they can obtain. Earl 
Granvittr thought that there was no chance of forming a Government 
strong enough to carry a comprehensive Reform Bill. The feeling in 
the country is not strong enough to overcome the obstacles to the passing 
of areally great measure. But if we stand still there will be a public 
feeling aroused that may be used to carry dangerous measures; and 
therefore he did not think it prudent to oppose bills like that before the 


and to wait until we had produced our measure. But the present Govern- 
ment have not pledged themselves to produce a measure 0! Parliamentary 
Reform, but only to consider the question. Consideration and procedure 
are, however, different things. The consideration may last a long while 
and the decision may be tardy in coming.” He should support the bill 
because he thought the county franchise should be lowered, but he must 
reserve his right to vote as he pleased with regard to the account of qualiti- 
cation for a county vote. 

Mr. Henxey criticized Lord Palmerston’s speech, which did not con- 
tain an inkling of what he would do. As regards the bill it would be 
unfair to meet the question by a direct negative, when the Government 
is pledged to look into it with a view to a settlement, and it would be 
unfair to pledge the Government to a particular view. As he did not 
desire to affirm or negative the proposition, he should vote for the “ pre- 
vious question,” 

On a division, the amendment was negatived by 226 to 168, and the 
bill was read a second time. 

Tur Bator, 

The annual Ballot debate took place on Tucsday, and occupied the 
greater part of the evening sitting. 

Mr. Berke ey moved for leave to bring in a bill to enable the votes of 
electors in Great Britain and Ireland to be taken by way of ballot. He 
made a speech, in support of this motion, which Lord Palmerston after- 
wards described as containing a great deal of good humour and fun, but 
more deficient in argument than almost any of his former speeches, It 
went over the old ground—the experience of the ballot in Australia, the 
severity of the “ screw” in county elections, with new illustrations de- 
rived from 1857, and an amusing refutation of an argument against the 
ballot, imputed to Mr. Sotheron Estcourt—-namely, the prevalence of 
original sin, At the close of his speech Mr. Berkeley made an appeal to 
the House— 

The time is approaching—it could not be distant—when they were about 
to enter on their great profligate saturnalia; the orgies are in preparation, 
and already signs of the times are evident. Shabby-geuteel men are seen at 
odd hours lurking about the Carlton ; and the Whig whippers-in are dili- 
gently looking out for a respectable gentleman to replace the highly-re- 
spected and much-lamented Mr. Coppock. ‘* Men in the moon” are pre- 
paring to descend upon boroughs in silver moonbeams; and the voting 
machines are having all their cogs and springs greased by their owners to be 
ready for the work. (Laughter.) The dependent may expect to be bullied, 
and the venal to be bought. Intimidation will stalk and drunkenness 
stagger through the land. Ile appealed, then, from the louse of Commons 
to the independent portion of the electors of the United Kingdom, and ealled 
upon them to put their shibboleth to those who sought to be elected. Let 
those who could pronounce the word be returned, and those who could not 
be rejected, whether Whigs or Tories, and let that shibboleth be the Ballot. 
(¢ ‘heers.) 

Mr. Wykruam Manrin seconded the motion. He was not particu- 
larly wedded to the ballot, but he thought every Englishman should 
have the full power of freely exercising the suffrage. 

The motion was further supported by Sir Anrnvr Enron, General 
Tuompson, and Mr. Ayrton ; and opposed by Mr. Esrcovry, Mr. Hor, 
Sir Georcr Lewis, Mr. Marsu, and Lord Patmersron, Sir Groros 
Lewis argued that the ballot would fail, as it would not give the voter 
protection or enforce the secresy of the vote. In the United States 


practically open voting is the rule, and seeret voting the exception. In 


| this country, if canvassing were continued, voters could not conceal 


House, on the vague notion that a larger measure may be proposed, | 


Lord Camrre ty supported the bill, And it was read a second time. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Locxr Krxc moved the second reading 
of his County Franchise Bill. He explained that it differed from the bill 
of last year in this—he had adopted the exact words of the bill introduced 
by the Government of Lord Aberdeen; and on that ground he claimed 
the support of Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Sir Charles Wood, 
Sir James Graham, and Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Ducane met the motion by the “ previous question.” He did not 
wish it to be understood that he was opposed to any further extension of 
the franchise ; but he did desire that the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form should be dealt with in a comprehensive manner. IIe held that the 
measure would substitute the borough for the county franchise, and aug- 
ment the already undue predominance of towns in county elections. He 
protested also against hand-to-mouth legislation, and frequent consti- 
tutional changes, He reminded Lord Palmerston that when the bill was 
introduced last year the Conservative party came to the rescuc, and saved 


the Government from the consequences of a mutiny. And, as a Conser- | 


vative opposition had enabled him to resist them, he hoped that Lord 
Palmerston would in turn enable a Conservative Ministry to make a like 
successful resistance now. Mr. Wiit1Am Mines seconded the amend- 
ment. Lord Derby has promised to bring in a Reform Bill next session 


—(Cries of “ No, no ?’)—he understood Lord Derby’s language as a | 
| And it is a fact that every petition for Parliamentary Reform asks for the 


pledge. The question, at all events, ought not to be treated piccemeal. 

The question was put, when Lord Paumersron said he had waited 
until the last moment to sce what line the Government would take, but 
now it seemed they were to divide in ignorance of that line. He rose to 
answer the moving appeals made by the mover of the amendment. He 
was asked forsooth to give his assistance to the Government in return fox 
the as 





stance said to have been afforded to him by the Conservatives. 
“* The honourable gentleman said that in February 1857 there was an in- 


| pes better than that noble lord. 


bills had been promised. 


their votes. Lord Pataersron followed out the same argument, and 
insisted that the ballot would not prevent intimidation, nor would it pre- 
vent landlords from knowing how dependents voted, and punishing them 
Publicity ia voting and party spirit are essential 


for breach of promise. 
ballot would tend to 


elements of the British constitution, and these th 
destroy. 

Mr. Bricut made the speech of the evening. He did not go into the 
arguments on either side, except so far as to show that the ballot would 
prevent bribery, and that as such it was recommended by the late Mr. 
Coppock. Mr. Bright spoke on the political aspect of the question, in- 
terspersed with such repeated and hostile allusions to ‘the noble lord 
the Member for Tiverton,” that the House began to laugh at each repe- 
tition of the phrase. 

The House, Mr. Bright said, seemed to treat the ballot as a small ques- 
tion. That is a fatal mistake. In both counties and boroughs it is regarded 
as an important question, and the sign of that is that 230 Members, in a 
House elected to make the noble lord the Member for Tiverton dictator, 
had voted for the ballot. That noble lord had, on that night and on 
former occasions, treated the question as if it were only fit to be taken up 
by idiots and fools. But it is not wanted for him. Itis wanted for the 
poor and defenceless, Out of doors the constituencies know where the shoe 
Some years ago Lord Jolin Russell 
1ad brought in a Reform Bill ; it did not contain the ballot, and the people 
repudiated a bill conferring a franchise which would only subject them to 
another species of degradation. A great meeting at Stockport had resolved 
that the franchise would be of no use without the ballot. Other reform 
For whom were those bills to be brought in ? 
Not for the present constituencies, but for those since 1852, have made 
incessant appeals to Parliament with increasing loudness and wuanimity. 


ballot along with it. At evcry public meecting—crowded by hundreds of 
men who understand the question as well, and who had thought of it ten 


| times more than Lord Palmerston ever did—the ballot was the cardinal 


surrection and a mutiny in the ranks of those who supported the late Go- | 


vernment, and that the Conservative party came to the rescue and aiforded 
them relief. No doubt that was a very charitable action. But, Sir, there 
was a February 1858, as well as a February 1857. In February 1858 there 
was a mutiny and insurrection against the Government, and what did hon- 
ourable gentlemen opposite thendo? Did they come to our assistance ? 
No, th y joined the ranks of the insurgents, and overthrew the constituted 
authorities. So I 
The bill of last year was different in title and intention from that now pro- 
posed, The bill of last year was intended to assimiiate the borough and 
county franchises; the bill of this year proposes to amend the county 
franchise. ** Last year her Majesty’s Government announced their inten- 
tion to propose in the present session a bill of Parliamentary Reform. Now, 
as we intended to embrace in that bill arrangements with regard to the 
county franchise, we were of opinion that the House ought to trust us so 
far as to postpone any decision relative to the county franchise last year, 


put February 1858 as a set-off against February 1857.” | 


point. Was he then to be told by Lord Palmerston that the arguments for 
the ballet had been repeated ad newscam ? The people are determined to 
have the ballot, and they know if they rap longer and louder the House will 
listen. The Liberal side are in a difficulty. Lord Palmerston does not 
show any respect for the opinions of his followers; Lord John Russell de- 
sires to be consistent. In the present state of things, the setion of the 
Members on the Liberal side and under their ancient leaders is impossible. 
Now is it more reasonable that these two noble lords try to convince them- 
, or that they should ask 230 gentlemen to forego their opinions? 
Mr. Bright ridiculed the fears of those who oppose the ballot. He had faith 
in the people of England; the peopic look with more confidence than for- 
merly upon the House of Commons. He made an cloquent appeal to the 
House in favour of a motion demanded by the almost universal opinion of 
the multitude to whom the next reforin bill must give the franchise. 

There were two other speakers, both opposed to the motion—Mr. 
Walpole and Lord John Russell. Mr. Watrorr said that he and his 
party are not afraid of the ballot. They oppose it because it would be 
disadvantageous to the morality of the country, release voters from that 
responsibility to which everybody should be subjected, and diminish the 
means of discovering and punishing corruption. Lord Joun Russenu 
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objected to the ballot because it would fail; he objected to try a thing 
that is sure to fail, and to have mischievous effects. He had con- 
sidered and reconsidered the question; he was not intolerant on the 
subject; but he had always come to a conclusion unfavourable to the 
ballot. It is difficult to form an Administration to act together without 
having “‘open questions.” nt tvcpga 

“ You can neither act together as a party nor form an Administration if 
upon some of these questions you have nof tolerance with one another’s 
opinions. I certainly have seen a Ministry continue far too long to make 
an open question of a subject of vital importance to the safety of the 
country; but this is not a question of that sort. It merely relates to the 
machinery of voting, and if men cannot act together because they do not 
think alike on such a question, there must be more intolerance among pub- 
lic men than I had an idea of.” 

On a division the motion was negatived by 294 to 197. 

Cuvurcu-Rares, 

The House of Commons held a morning sitting on Tuesday, expressly 
to take the debate on the third reading of the Church-Rate Abolition Bill. 
In moving the third reading, Sir Joun Tretawny refrained trom 
making along speech. Then Sir Brook Brivces moved, and Mr. Packer 
seconded, an amendment to put off the third reading until that day six 
months. Mr. Axroyp next urged several arguments alleging the in- 
justice of a bill that unconditionally repealed church-rates, and of a sct- 
tlement that did not preserve the rights of Dissenters, Churchmen, and 
the public. 

So far the debate had nothing remarkable in its character; but Sir 
James Granam, unable to give a silent vote in favour of the bill, threw 
some life into the discussion by explaining his reasons. 

If a compromise could have been effected he would gladly have supported 
it, but he had taken part in many attempts at a compromise, and all at- 
tempts had failed. The present state of the law is better than any compro- | 
mise yet proposed, involving as they do, pew-rents, a brand on Dissenters, 
and a setting them apart from their neighbours. Then many of the charges 
made upon church-rates for the ‘‘ luxuries of worship ’’ are indefensible. 
They are canvassed, are odious to Dissenters, and create disgust in Church- 
men. But if the bill passed how would the fund be raised for maintaining 
the services of the Church? The nobility will scorn to keep the 150,000/., 
which is a charge upon their estates. ‘*The remedy which tos occurred to 
me, and which I have long entertained, has been announced by the right 
honourable gentleman the Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey.) There 
are some points in his plan with which I did not agree, but I cordially agree 
with him in the wish to relax the Statute of Mortmain to a limited ex- 
tent, so as to enable the holders of land either in fee or even for life 
to charge their estates for the maintenance of the parish-church within 
certain limits. ‘That proposal appears to me to be perfectly unobjection- 
able.” The Church had no reason to distrust the voluntary principle. 
He should have hesitated to vote for the bill, had it not been for an 
important circumstance. ‘The heads of the Church have sent us down a 
bill embodying a new principle. I hope it is a principle of good in the 
cause of religion, but it contemplates something like a revival in the heart 
of the Establishment. Every bishop was to have the power, by this bill, of 
licensing, in any town where the population exceeded 500, any building 
where any portion of the liturgy of the Church might be performed. But 
the matter does not rest there. What have we all seen? A most amiable 
and excellent bishop has been enthroned in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and has 
taken possession of the Palace of Fulham and of London House, in St. 
James’s Square. His first act was to attend a meeting at Islington in aid 
of building a new church, and he then declared that he had heard with sa- 
tisfaction that meetings were held on Sunday morning in the vard ofa 
hackney-man. He said that divine worship there performed was as ac- 
ceptable to the Most High as any divine service that might be celebrated, 
with all the solemnity of cathedral worship, under the fretted vault of the 
most gorgeous temple. I do not deny the truth of this assertion. But if 
that be the case, and if the Church of England is about to become a mis- 
sionary church, and is about to descend into the arena with the Dissenting 
churches, we cannot with justice continue to tax the Dissenters for church- 
rates. (Cheers.) Is that all? We have bishops preaching in the open 
air. e have deans Spurgeonizing at Exeter Hall. (4 lawgh.) We 
have dignitaries of the Church taking a prominent part on the stages of 
music-halls, and we have priests evangelizing on the platform. An Evan- 
gelical Alliance has been held in Lambeth Palace, and Dr. Bunting has 
offered up prayers in the presence of the Archbishop. I pray that this 
movement may be favourable to the interests of piety and religion; but this 
is, to say the least of it, a great departure from the principle of an Esta- 
blished Church. ig age I hope it may be for good, and I do not ven- 
ture to predict what its effect may be. But it is certain that this is at war 
with all the doctrines that have hitherto been considered the recognized 
doctrines of the Church. I am against carrying on a war to the knife 
against the Dissenters. The time has arrived when the policy of the Esta- 
blished Church is not to fight this desperate battle to the last extremity, 
but to make these timely concessions in the hope of peace. It is said that 
the sum raised by this impost does not exceed 320,000/. a year, and I, for 
one, having hitherto always opposed the abolition of Church-rates, call 
upon the friends of the Church not to continue the contest further. For 
these reasons my yote will be given in favour of the present motion.” 
( Cheers.) 

Mr, Watrote complained of the inconsistency of Sir James Graham's | 
speech. Recounting the attempts made to scttle the question he con- 
tended that the proposal to “ brand” the Dissenters as it was called, 
although he denied there is any intention of branding them, was an 
honest proposition. It was a settlement freely and frankly offered by 
the Church ; and it ought not to be said that since no means had been 
offered of settling the question there was nothing to do but abolish what | 
has existed from time immemorial. The bill will have the effect not 
only of abolishing church-rates but of breaking up the parochial system. 
It is a stepping-stone to the voluntary principle, and he could never | 
assent to it. Mr. Ayrton supported the bill. Mr. Giapstonr dwelt | 
upon the differences of opinion that exist among the supporters of abo- 
lition. If it were true, as some contend, that the majority have no right 
to impose taxes on the minority, that is an argument good for a great 
deal more than the abolition of church-rates. It is good for the aboli- 
tion of tithes. It appeared to be intended to fight the question of a 
Church establishment on the ground of church-rates. He insisted that 
large and liberal compromises had been offered, but that they had been 
resolutely refused. He dwelt on the injury the bill would do in rural 
parishes and the burden it would impose upon clergymen, and he dis- 
sented from the proposal to relax the law of Mortmain. 

On a division the third reading was carried by 266 to 203; and the 
bill passed. 











Tue Stave-TrapE AND THE Unrrep Srares, 

The Bishop of Oxrorp, having announced that he should on Thurs. 
day present a petition from Jamaica relative to the Spanish slave-trade 
Lord Brovenam expressed his gratification thereat, and solemnly ad: 
jured Lord Malmesbury to do his utmost to extirpate the slave-trade jp 
the Spanish colonies. If that were done it would no longer be nec 
to blockade the coast of Cuba, a blockade that can never be effectual 
and one that exposes us to the perils of being brought into collision with 
other Powers. 

The Earl of Crarenpon asked Lord Malmesbury “whether any late 
communications on this subject had passed between her Majesty's Go. 
vernment and the Government of the United States, and whether any- 
thing had occurred to justify the appeheusions which had been enter. 
tained? He hoped and expected that the statements of alleged outrages 
on the American flag would prove to be exaggerated. If no other or 
more stringent instructions had been sent out than those under which 
our cruisers are in the habit of acting, he felt assured there could be no 
ground of quarrel between the two Governments. 

There were no instructions of which he had any knowledge under which 
the commanders of British cruisers would be authorized to do what it wag 
said had been done, and if they had exceeded their instructions her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could have no hesitation in stating that that was the 
case. This was a question upon which, in his opinion, it was requisite that 
great forbearance should be exercised by both Governments to prevent a 
state of things which neither of them desire—an extension of the slave. 
trade, or a rupture of political relations. The United States Government 


| were the first to declare the slave-trade piracy, and he was therefure con- 


vineed that the President of the United States and his Government were no 
more desirous than were the Government of this country that that trade 
should be extended. It could not be concealed that vessels belonging to the 
United States had carried on the slave-trade on the coast of Africa; and he 
did not see how, unless some right of search was given, the real nationality 
of the flag of suspected vessels could be ascertained. Such a right had 
been admitted by all maritime nations for their common protection, for 
without it the most atrocious deeds might be perpetrated and yet remain 
unpunished. But the possession of such a right was a very different thing 
from the exercise of it. He was certain that no officer commanding a 
British cruiser, whatever his suspicions might be, would exercise the right 
of searching an American vessel if he was really convinced that it was bond 
Jide American, We are as proud as the Americans are of the honour 
and independence of our flag, and just as determined to protect it whenever 
protection is lawfully claimed and can be legitimately given; but we 
should consider our flag tarnished if it were made a cover for nefarious 
transactions such as he had referred to; and, so far from finding fault with 
any foreign Powers which should interpose to prevent the perpetration of 
such offences, we should rather be obliged to them for their inter- 
ference. He did not think the American Government would differ from us 
on that point. 

The Earl of Matwessury was glad to hear this judicious language 
from Lord Clarenden. It is of great advantage in a moment of difficulty 
that a member of the Opposition should express such sentiments and 
views. Lord Malmesbury could give no new information. If what has 
occurred has been correctly reported, Government cannot justify it; and 
he feared some unjustifiable acts have been committed, 

‘« T entirely agree with what my noble friend has said as to the American 
flag being constantly prostitated to cover the slave-trade, and other illegal 
acts, and I think it is highly desirable that some agreement should be made 
between the two countries, by which it may be distinctly understood what 
proceedings ought to be taken by their officers respectively for effectually 
discovering the impositions to which I have alluded, and which will not be 
offensive to honest traders. It is to that point I have directed the attention 
of the Government of the United States, and that no later than in a con- 
versation which I had this morning with the American Minister, and I 
think I may say there has not been any great difference of views between 
us. After that conversation has been reported to the United States’ Go- 
vernment, after the delivery of the despatch which I have written to Lord 
Napier, and after the orders that have been sent to our officers in those seas, 
I hope there will be no repetition of such a2ts as have been described to us, 
whether truly or not. In these circumstances I feel that this country need 
remain under no apprehension that anything will occur to break the alli- 
ance that so happily exists between the two countries.” 

The Earl of Hanpwicke said, if any excess had been committed by 
any of the officers commanding in those seas, it was not in consequence 
of the instructions that they had received. 

Universities (Scortanp) Brit. 

On the motion for the second reading of the Universities (Scotland) 
Bill, Mr. Buack, condemning the measure in strong terms—its sole ob- 
ject is to obtain money ; patrons, professors, and students are actuated by 
the same desire—moved that it should be read a second time that day 
six months. He spoke on behalf of Edinburgh, where the greatest 
alarm is felt about the bill. Colonel Syxxs, on behalf of Aberdeen, took 
up the same strain, but entered more minutely into the grievances the 
bill would inflict on the Aberdeen Colleges. Mr. Cowan and Mr, Gri- 
rin also opposed the second reading. 

On the other side were Mr. Cumine Bruce, Mr. Srevart, Sir Wr1aM 
Dunpar, Mr. Duntop, Mr. Warren, as an alumnus of the University 


| of Edinburgh, Lord Duncan, Mr. Durr, Mr. Epwarp Exticr, and Mr. 


Watrer Srrrtinc. Some objections were taken to special clauses, but 
it was urged upon the opposition that these could best be dealt with in 
Committee. 

The Lorp ApvocateE defended the bill against the assaults of Mr. 
Black and Colonel Sykes, and expressed his readiness to listen to sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Brack withdrew his amendment on the strength of this promise ; 
and the bill was read a second time. 


Tur Jew Quvestion.—Two bills, one by Lord Lynpuunrst, the other by 
Lord Lucan, were introduced into the House of Lords, and read a first time 
on Monday, both providing for the admission of the Jews to Parliament. 
The second reading was fixed for Friday. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s bill adopts the form of oath contained in the Oaths Bill. 
It provides that the form of affirmation may be made by Quakers, but that 
when a Member of the House of Commons declares that he cannot conscien- 
tiously take the oath with the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian,”’ the 
Ifouse may direct the omission of the words. A special clause refers to the 
Jews; and provides that in all cases, in and out of Parliament, it shall be 
lawful for a person professing the Jewish religion to make and subscribe the 
declaration set forth in the act of the ninth Victoria. The bill also provides 
that persons professing the Jewish religion shall not hold the offices of 
Guardians or Justices of the Kingdom, or the office of Regent, Lord High 
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Chancellor, Lord Keeper or Commissioner of the Great Seal, or Lord-Lieu- | 
tenant of Ireland, or High Commissioner of the General Assembly of the 
Chureh of Scotland. — ; ; | 

Lord Lucan’s bill simply provides that a person of the Jewish persuasion | 
entitled to sit and vote in either House of Parliament, if revented from 
sitting and voting by a conscientious objection to take the oa! h of abjuration, 
such House “may resolve’’ that the words ‘‘on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian” be omitted, and that the oath shall be then modified and taken | 
aceordingly. : 

Persia AND Herat.—In reply to a question from Mr. Grecory, touch- 
ing the fulfilment of our treaty with Persia, Mr. Srymour FirzGEraup 
said that the British officers sent to Herat to see that the stipulations of the | 
treaty were fulfilled, had satisfxctorily performed their task and had returned. 
The independence of Herat, as guaranteed in the treaty of peace with Per- 
sia, has been fully recognized. The Government have no reason to suspect 
that the stipulations of the treaty will in any respect be evaded. 

Tue New Stave Trave.—Lord Goprricn asked whether it was true, as 
stated by Mr. Mason, the United States Minister to France, that the British 
Government had informed Count W alewski that they would not object to 
the Regis scheme while the wants of the British colonies are supplied by the 
coolie trade? ; 

Mr. FrrzGERA.p said that Mr. Mason must have gravely misapprehended 
the facts. In the whole course of our communications with the French 
Government, in reference to what is called the scheme of free emigration, 
we expressed our regret that such a scheme had been originated, and still 
more that it was persisted in, and have made no admissions like those de- 
scribed by Mr. Mason. The British Government has strongly objected to 
the scheme ; and at the suggestion of Lord Derby, the French Government 
has to appoint a person to accompany another person to be appointed 
by the British Government, for the purpose of making inquiries on the spot. 

Comprtitive EXAMINATIONS.—Lord Lyrreton, describing the votes of 
the House of Commons in favour of open competition, asked whether the 
Government intend to carry any further the principle of competitive ap- 
pointments for the civil service ? 

The Earl of Denny said the system prevailed in the Treasury, the Cus- 
toms, the Board of Trade, and the Secretary of State’s office. But the | 
principle is novel, and must be watched with great care. Many cases had 
occurred where persons proved to be superior to their opponents had been | 
found inadequate to the discharge of the duties they were called upon to | 
perform. There were three young men who passed most creditable exami- 
nations for admission to Woolwich 1 


One could not learn to ride; one ob- 


jected to the drill; one would not live at Woolwich. Lord Derby said he 


was not opposed to the principle, but he held that Government must exer- | 


cise great care in determining the character of the examinations and regard 
the whole scheme for some years in the light of an experiment. Le pro- 
mised that the d¥tention of the Government, and of the different depart- 


with a view to abandon, or hastily extend it, but to watch its effects and in- 
troduce any changes proved to be desirable. 

The Ear of ELLENBOROVGH threw strong doubt on the working of the 
system in the case of Indian appointments. Ear] Grey enforced the neces- 
sity of very great caution. He objected to open competitive examination 
as tikel to lead by degrees to the fatal system of ‘* cramming’’; and hi 
w the Government to inquire into the effects of competition in France 
and other countries, where, he was informed, it had been very prejudicial 
to the young men. Lord Wopkrkoussr, arguing from experience, advocated 
a farther extension of the system. Lord Reprspae did not see why riding 
across country should not in the case of military officers be made a matter 
of Pp titive exanination. 

Tevant Ricut.—The Wednesday sitting was devoted to a debate on th 
second reading of the Tenants’ Compensation (Ireland) Bill. The debate 
had stood over from the 14th April; it was now brought to a conclusion. 
Sergeant Deasy admitted that the measure was retrospective, and that that 
was an objection. But it did not legislate against contracts between land- 
lord and tenant; it only gave the sanction of law to a moral obligation, 
which because it is a moral obligation is not unfrequently violated, 

Nearly the whole of the speakers were Irish Members. Some opposed all 
legislation on the subject ; others were favourable to tenant compensation, 
but not to that provided by the bill. Mr. Wurresrpe, describing himself 
as belonging to “‘ the party of progress,”’ put forward the opinion of the 
Government against the bill. Mr. MaGcuire admitted that the bill was 
only brought in to keep alive discussion. On a division the motion for the 
second reading was negatived by 200 to 65. 

Mr. Howanp.—In reply to Mr. Wisk, Mr. Seymour FrrzGERxa.p said 
that Mr. Howard had made his health the plea for his sudden resignation of 
the post of Minister to Florence, and he had forwarded certificates to show 
he grounds for so doing. The Government at present did not 
contemplate the abolition of the office of Minister to the Tuscan Court. 

_ Betrast Riors.—Lord DunGANNoN, referring to the riots at Belfast, 
inquired whether Lord Derby had received any information relative to the 
i which gave rise to them. 

The Earl of Denny said the only cause was the religious rancour and 
animosity existing between the Protestants and Roman Catholics. A 
species of minor civil war prevails between the lower classes, and the oc- 
currence of such disturbances does not reflect any credit upon the inhabi- 
tants of Belfast. It has been necessary to collect a large force of cavalry, 





infantry, and police in the town, and they will be kept there at all events 
until after the 12th July. Belfast itself will have to bear the additional 
ex . The Government intend to introduce a bill to improve the police 
of towns in Ireland. 


The Earl of Cansis_x said these riots proved the correctness of the policy 
of the late Government, who showed their disapproval of exclusive religious 
societies by preventing any fresh appointment of members of the Orange 
Society to the office of magistrate. The late Government intended to in- 
troduce a police bill. Lord DuNGANNoON defended the Orangemen. 

Lorp Kineston’s Qurstions.—The Earl of Kingston has for some time 
had notices of questions upon the paper affecting the character of Rajah 
Brooke and other persons. As he has constantly postponed them, and de- 
sired to do so again on Monday, several Peers condemned the practice, and 
the House showed a firm determination to have the questions insisted upon 
or withdrawn, As Lord Kineston would take neither the one course nor 
the other, on the motion of Lord Lynpuursrt it was resolved that the ques- 
tions had been sufficiently answered and ought not to be renewed. 

Che C€ontt. 
Tue Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Buckingham Palace on 
y. At the Council Sir ward Lytton and Sir John Taylor 
‘ were sworn in, and took their seats. Sir Edward Lytton 
kissed hands on his appointment as a Secretary of State, and received 
= A proclamation for the election of a Scotch Peer in 


| money had been spent great good had been done. 


| and Wales 


ments, should be directed to the principle of competitive examination, not | ™CTe&sS« has kept pace with the increase of population, 





late of Morton was issued. At the Court the 
Earl De La Warr, the Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of 


Derby, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Stanley, Sir 
John Pakington, and General Peel had audiences of her Majesty. 

The Prince Consort returned from Potsdam on Tuesday. He arrived 
at the Bricklayer’s Arms station at nine in the morning. Her Majesty 
went there and met him; and both returned to Buckingham Palace. 

Her Majesty gave a State Ball at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday. 
The dancing was kept up until after midnight. The next evening the 
Queen and Prince Consort went to the Princess’s Theatre. The Queen 
visited the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale at Twickenham, on Saturday ; 
and the Prince of Wales at his house in Richmond Park, on Monday. ; 

The Queen held a levee yesterday at St. James's Palace. On Monday 
her Majesty and the Prince Consort will proceed to Stoneleigh Abbey on 
a visit to Lord Leigh ; and on Tuesday the Queen will open Aston Park 
at Birmingham. 


Che Aertropalis. 

The politicians of the City are actively engaged in resisting the 
London Corporation Reform Bill. In the Common Council, on Saturday, 
there was a smart conversation on the subject, but all or nearly all the 
remarks were on one side, The Court seemed unanimous im its oppo- 


| sition to the bill, but some members ventured to disapprove of the 


” 


“flourish of trumpets” which formed the epening of a “paper” in- 
tended to influence Parliament and submitted to the Court for approval. 
There were also some allusions to the Slough speech and to the ** bosom 
friend of the Lord Mayor,” the Earl of Derby, not of a complimentary 
character. On Monday a Common Hall, “ by no means numerously at- 
tended,” was held in the Guildhall, and strong resolutions were passed 
against the bill. 


The annual meeting of the National Society for Educating the Poor, 
whilom so stormy, passed off very quictly on Wednesday. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury took the chair. He was supported by three 
Bishops, several Peers, and some Members of Parliament. The chair- 
man remarked that the report showed that the state of the finances was 
not satisfactory, but he consoled himself with the reflection that if the 
During last year 182 
building grants have been voted ; the number of schools in union with 
the socicty is 11,133, an inerease of 277 upon the number in 1857. The 
number of children under instruction in all the Church schools, in 1847, 
was 1,422,569, or 8.259 per cent of the entire population of England 
in 1857 the number was 1,672,445, or 8.611 per cent, The 
The amount of 
school income returned in 1847, under the heads ‘ endowment,” 
** pence,” and ‘ subscriptions” was 510,031/.; in 1857 it was 682,475/, 
This latter sum is exclusive of the capitation grants made by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, which amounted to 18,935?, 

The North-West London Preventive and Reformatory Institution 
held its annual dinner at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, Mr. Adder- 
ley in the chair. He said that in six years 200 reformed criminals had 


| been sent to Canada, and that every one of them corresponded with Mr, 


Bowyer, the founder of the institution and its officers. The institution, 
although so successful, is unfortunately in debt. The dinner produced 
700/. 

By order of the Lords Justices a Commission of Lunacy was held on Tues- 
day at the Thatched House Tavern to inquire into the state of the mind of 
Sir Henry Meux. Mr, Montague Chambers, Mr, Bovill, and Mr, Bodkin 
appeared in support of the petition; Mr, Montagu Smith and Mr, Quain 
were counsel on behalf of Lady Smith, the sister of Sir Henry Meux; and 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Edwin James, Mr. Wilde, and Mr, Hawkins 
were counsel for Lady Meux. Mr. Montague Chambers opened the case. 
On the death of his father in 1841 Sir Henry became possessed of great 
wealth and a large capital embarked in the brewery, He had three sisters 
Lady Malden, Mrs. Arabin, and Lady Bowyer Smijth. In 1855 he married a 
daughter of Lord Ernest Bruce, a girl of nineteen, and soon after this his 
friends were struck by his altered gait and manner. When shooting in Scot- 
land in 1856 it was found dangerous to go out withhim. In December 1856 
four medical gentlemen were consulted and they decided that there was disease 
of the brain. After the election for Hertfordshire in 1857 Sir Henry sank 
into utter imbecility. His sisters had ascertained that he had executed some 
testamentary paper, and desiring to know its nature, and whether Sir Henry 
was capable of executing it, they instituted proceedings in Chancery, and as 
the representatives of Lady Meux had refused to discover it, the Lords Jus- 
tices ordered this inquiry. 

The witnesses called up to Thursday night, were numerous. Among them 
were General Hall, Lord Charles Clinton, Dr. C. J. Williams, Dr, Thomas 
Watson, Elias Smith Bromsby, formerly Sir Henry's groom of the cham- 
bers, Mr. Majoribanks, Sir Henry’s partner, Charles Tessier, formerly his 
cook, Lord Ranelagh, and Dr. Conally. It was shown that in 1856, his 
shooting was dangerous, “ he shot merely at a venture”; that his articu- 
lation was indistinct ; that in 1857 he believed he was Marquis of Walton, 
and owner of Cashiobury ; that he declared there were bread crumbs on the 
pictures when there were none, and that the doors were open when they 
were closed; and that in 1858 he believed General Havelock was burned 
alive, that he rang his bell in his grave, that then he was taken out, and 
was coming home. The medical gentlemen described his disease as pa- 
ralysis. Mr. Montague Chambers said that he considered the evidence es- 
tablished the fact of Sir Henry’s incapacity on or before the Ist May 1857. 

The Attorney-General, for the wife and infant son of Sir Henry, went 
over the whole case. The evidence did not bring before them the true his- 
tory of Sir Henry Meux. No evidence had been given to show that he had 
wasted a penny of his large property. ‘Throughout the whole of the three 
years since he married Sir Henry had performed the ordinary affairs of life, 
and had completed several soy transactions. Mr. Majoribanks, a 
partner, had shown that on the 10th August 1857 Sir Henry had conducted 
a very complicated transaction. Sir Bowyer Smijth’s petition carried back 
Sir Henry’s insanity to December 1856. Why, in November of that year 
Sir Henry had remitted to his brother-in-law the interest upon a large sum 
he had lent to Sir Bowyer. Madness must have come upon him very 
quickly! All the sisters of Sir Henry were well provided for under their 
father’s will. But Sir Henry had increased his capital from 200,000/. 
to 500,000/.; and he appointed Mr. Arabin to attend at the brewery, 
and assigned him 1200/. a year, and he gave Lady Smijth 18,0007. 
upon her marriage. The instrument sett ng that sum upon her 
was executed in March 1857. The jury would now understand why 
the Ist May had been fixed upon as the beginning of Sir Henry's 
insanity. If the jury founded their verdict on the evidence adduced it 
would invalidate all these transactions. The Attorney-General fixed upon 
August 1857 as the beginning of the insanity. Sir Henry executed on the 
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3d July, a codicil to his will, providing that Lady Meux should have the 
entire disposal of his property if his son died, and no other children sur- 
vived him; and witnesses would show that he was quite competent to con- 
duct and be a party to that transaction. Up to the 20th August, when he 
went to Scotland, Sir Henry had conducted his affairs as usual. It was in 
Scotland that he was attacked with this malady. 





Henry Keene Smithers, secretary to the Commercial Dock Company, has 
been committed from the Mansionhouse on a charge of embezzling the sum 
of 251/. 3s. 9d., the property of the Company. Smithers admitted his guilt. 
It appears that in February 1855, Mr. John Lamb, a shipping-agent, paid a 
check to the Dock Company for 251/. 3s. 9d. on account of Messrs. Koths- 
child; Smithers paid in that check to his own banking account, and never 
accounted for it to the Company. 

Giuseppe Grandi, cook to Signor Beneventano, the vocalist, is in custody 
for stealing jewellery, plate, &c., worth 500/. to 6007. While Signor Bene- 
ventano was performing in the evening at Her Majesty's Theatre, his cook 
availed himself of the opportunity to carry off the valuables. They have all 
been recovered. 

On Saturday morning Lord Campbell took his seat in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench before the other Judges, to enable some parties in attendance to take 
the Oath of Abjuration of the Pretender, &c. ; and on the conclusion of the 
ceremony his lordship expressed his hope that this profane mummery would 
soon be done away with. 





Provincial. 

Lord Stanley was reélected for King’s Lynn on Saturday, without 
opposition. As the new President of the Board of Control was not 
present the proceedings attracted very little attention in the borough. 
An address was read on his behalf by the Town Clerk, from which we 
extract the following passages. 

**T have never set much value on party names, especially when, as at the 
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present time, they have almost ceased to represent fundamental differences | 


of opinion. 
fessed, I shall be prepared on all occasions to support. I am for a policy of 
peace, and, so far as practicable, of non-intervention abroad. I will resist 
to the utmost, by impartial justice towards all sects and by undue defer- 
ences to none, the disorganizing influences of sectarian rivalry, influences 
which, whenever they have largely prevailed, have been fatal alike to the 
greatness of an empire and to the happiness of a community. I wish to 
see the public service open to talent in all ranks, and the advantages of in- 
struction as widely extended as possible. 


But there are principles of action which, by whomsoever pro- | 


| trick Somers by a fictitious majority. 


Deeply sympathizing with those | 


whose livelihood depends on their labour, I think that to lighten the burdens | 


of the poorer class, so far as is consistent with fiscal justice, should be the 
first object of our finanee. The power of England over her dependencies 
abroad has been acquired for the most part by arms; but it can only be 
maintained by a polley of moderation and equity. The support of such a 
new therefore, is equally enjoined upon us by the interests of Great 

ritain and by those of humanity at large. These are the views to which 


it is my desire to give effect. Ihope that they are Liberal in the truest 


sense, but that they are Conservative in the truest sense I am well assured ; | 


for no institutions can in our age be stable unless they rest on the freely- 
given support of a contented, because trusted, people.” 

The Hertfordshire election has passed off without a contest. It is un- 
derstood that with the prospect of a general clection before them the Li- 
berals were unwilling to disturb the county. The Liberal candidate, 
Lord Ebury’s eldest son, therefore, never came forward, and Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton wes, on Tuesday, returned without opposition. His pro- 
poser, Mr. Delme Radcliffe, said that as the Liberalism of Lord Palmer- 
ston had been essentially Conservative, so the Conservatism of Lord 
Derby would be essentially Liberal ; and if the latter noble lord only re- 
ceived a fair trial he would doubtless establish the longest and _ strongest 
Government which had existed for ages. Ilis seconder Mr. Dimsdale 
denied that any arrangement respecting the future disposal of the seat 
had been come to between Sir Edward and Mr. Grosvenor. The 
Colonial Secretary made a long specch but chicfly interesting to his au- 
dience. It was remarkable for two things—a very liberal estimate of 
Lord Palmerston, and enthusiastic praise of Mr. Disracli. 

* Reverting, gentlemen, to the House of Commons, there is one thing 
that I will say. Every man who joins our standard in that assembly shall 
have the fairest play for his industry and his talents, no matter what his 
birth or fortune. Why, our leader in the House of Commons is a living 
illustration of a great popular principle. He is a man who has fought his 


way from the ranks of the party to its head, who has obtained a power and | 
a position higher than birthright and property give to the son of Dukes. | 


And how? 


By his own remarkable talents, by his own indefatigable indus- 


try, and, permit me, who have known him from our earlier youth, to add | 


by many gallant and generous qualities which attach friends, and which 
while I claim them for my friend, I readily grant to every eminent man of 
every party who aspires to lead the gentlemen of England in the House of 
Commons.” (Cheers.) Sir Edward gloritied the penny press, and expressed 
his belief that Lord Derby would settle the question of Parliamentary 
reform. ‘I take leave in the meanwhile to say, that the party with which 
T act have no more to fear from a fair and just extension of the franchise 
— they have had to fear from a fair and just circulation of political know- 
edge.” 





The Cardiff Magistrates have acted in a most unwarrantable manner— 
they have actually committed three American mates because they knocked 
about a lot of black fellows !—breaking the arm of one, tearing open the 
cheek of another, and so on. ‘These American officers were so happy as to 
have a crew composed chiefly of negroes and coloured men; and they were 
treating them outside the port of Cardiff as if they had them in a port of 
the Southern States ; but an English pilot informed the town authorities of 
what was going on, a steamer was despatched to the ship—the Gleaner—th 
first, second, and third mates were arrested, and the wounded seamen were 
brought on shore. 
IRELAND. 

Through the columns of the Cork Constitution we learn that the Go- 
vernment offered to place Mr. John Francis Maguire in the commission 
of the peace, and that Mr. Maguire declined the ** unlooked-for kindness.” 
Mr. Maguire is one of the most prominent of the Irish Independent 
Opposition, and he has lately been decorated by the Pope. He thus 
states his reasons for the course he has pursued— 

**My motive is a simple one. I desire not only to maintain my political 
independence in and out of the House of Commons, but not to risk even the 
appearance of its forfeiture. I gave a cordial support to her Majesty's 

inisters in their late struggle against a dishonest resolution and an un- 
principled cabal, 
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a eS a actceesnlenesinaiiiee: 
and that their enemies were in the wrong. But did I receive even go 
trifling a favour as the commission of the peace from your Excellency’s 
hands it might be said—by those who do not know me, or who have my 
terest in misrepresenting the party to which I belong, and the policy which 
I have persistently pursued—that I was anxious to propitiate the Tory 
Administration, and acted with a view to some ulterior object. . . , "y 
assure your Excellency A my your unlooked-for courtesy the more 
from the fact that the application of the Town-Council of this city, over 
which I presided as Mayor in 1853, was refused in 1854, from motives of 
hostility, the result of political animosity—the application being made 
with a view of further rewarding one who, with all his faults, had been 
an active chief magistrate.” 








The riots at Belfast have subsided for the present. The mob conducted 
itself with such violence and brutality, that an additional military forge 
was sent for at the end of last week, and the town appeared like a place 
in a state of siege. Mr. Tracy, the resident Magistrate, issued an order 
authorizing the police to use their arms. 

The Grand Orange Lodge has solemnly prohibited all external demon- 
strations upon the 12th July. 





An attempt has been made to assassinate Lord Castlemaine, in the streets 
of Athlone. Between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, Lord Castle. 
maine, in company with Dr. Brodie, Poor-law Inspector, was passing 
through Church Street, on his way to Rourke’s Hotel, when opposite Mr, 
Maxwell's establishment, a pensioner named Kelly rushed at his lordship, 
and attempted to strike him with a large knife. Fortunately, Lord Castle- 
maine, with much presence of mind, warded off the blow by raising his 
stick, and knocked the knife from the fellow’s hand, Kelly attempted to 
regain possession of it, but was happily prevented from doing so by Dr. 
Brodie, who seized him by the arm and held him until taken into custody 
by the police. Kelly had been a tenant of a house belonging to Lord Castle- 
maine, and had been dispossessed for non-payment of rent: he threatened 
to have revenge. 

Mr. John M‘Gowan, the Mayor of Sligo, his deputies and poll-clerks— 
two each—were convicted at the last assizes for conspiring together, pre- 
vious to the late election for the borough of Sligo, to return Mr. John Pa- 
They subsequently raised an objec- 
tion to the sentence, which has been decided against them by the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. The conviction being thus confirmed, the parties duly 
surrendered within the ten days prescribed by law, and they are all now 
afely lodged in the gaol of Sligo. 

A Protestant clergyman, the Reverend Mr. Seymour, has publicly dee 
nounced, * in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” the 
‘* idolatrous ceremony ”’ of the procession of the host as it passed along the 
strects of Tuam on the festival of Corpus Christi. Dr. M‘Hale himself 
carried the host. It is remarkable, that beyond shouting and hissing, Mr, 
Seymour was not molested. 


Farviqn aud Calouial. 

Sranctt.—The Conference at Paris continues to sit atintervals. It is 
assumed, from the protracted character of the whole proceeding, that 
the Plenipotentiarics have been obliged to apply for fresh instructions. 
An Austrian journal hints that France has made an extraordinary de- 
mand, but what demand is not stated. It is intimated that the relations 
between Austria and France and Austria and Russia are by no means 
pleasant or cordial. In support of this it is mentioned that the Russo- 
Belgian journal, Le Nord, has been deprived of the privilege of being sold 
by the postal authorities throughout the whole Austrian empire. The 
Imperial post-offices will no lenger receive subscriptions for the Nord. 

The visit of the Emperor and Empress to Cherbourg has been post- 
poned until the 7th August. Batteries have been erected, for the first 
time since 1815, to protect Marseilles. The journals that were most 
sanguine in their anticipations of an improvement in commercial affairs 
now admit that all hope of a reaction must be abandoned for some 
months to come, It is generally admitted that there has not been more 
commercial distress experienced in Paris since the Revolution of 1848 
than at the present moment. 

The Moniteur rather pompously announces that, “thanks to the 
willing intervention of the Government of her Britannic Majesty,” 
** those sacred localities’? where Napoleon I. ended his days, and where 
his ashes reposed, have been conferred upon the French Emperor and 
his heirs for ever. Something like 180,000 francs have been expended 
in acquiring possession of these “ precious relics.’”’ 

Staly.—It is reported that the British Government has sent an titi 
matum to Naples. ‘* The Government of the Two Sicilies is called upon 
to pay the demanded indemnification for Park and Watt, or—submit the 
difficulty to mediation within a limited period.’ [Not a very severe 
alternative. } 

Vesuvius is again in a state of grand eruption, It began on the 21st 
May, and has since continued. The lava streams haye been very de- 
structive, but the spectators are in ecstacies. 

No fewer than seven new craters have been opened in the side of the 
mountain. The lava flows in broad streams and falls in splendid cas- 
cades over the transverse ridges. A vast amount of property—forests, 
vineyards, homesteads—has been destroyed. To the Neapolitans it is 
a fete. 

Uurkry.—The Ottoman empire is on fire in two places. The Mon- 
tenegrin fronticr is in a state of great disturbance and the Turks are 
reinforcing their army. The French line-of-battle-ships have returned 
to Gravosa, and the Vice-Admiral and French Consul have paid a visit 
to the Montenegrin capital. A Russian ship or ships have been ordered 
to Ragusa. There is an insurrection in Candia, and the latest advices 
report that it is increasing. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna states that “ the British Consul-Ge- 
neral at Belgrade has been attacked and severely wounded by two Turkish 
soldiers.” 

Sndia.—Telegraphic summaries of the Calcutta mail of May 5 were 
received early in the weck. The intelligence is meagre. 

** Sir Hugh Rose defeated the rebels at Bul Sir Kooneh about the 30th of 
April, killing 400. [This seems to bea confirmation of the reported victory 
at Kooneh.] They are making another stand near Calpee. The Nana, with 
all the cavalry in Bareilly, was trying to cross the Ganges to join his 
brother at Calpee, and thence escape to Central India. 

‘“‘Qude is quieting down. Mr. Montgomery has restored the Talookdars, 


I did so because I felt the Government were in the right, | and established the Zemindaree system, to the content of the people. 
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« Jung Bahadoor had reached Azi ur on his return march. 

« There has been some slight disturbance caused by a hill tribe in Assam. 
A small detachment of Europeans and Ghoorkas having followed them into 
the mountains had been repulsed with loss.”’ 

‘An interesting despatch from the eo of the Government North- 
West Provinces to Mr. R. Alexander, the Commissioner in Rohilcund, 
and bearing date April 28, [two days after the Ellenborough despatch 
left our shores,] describes the principles which the Governor-General de- 
sires to see carried out in Rohileund. 

« The condition of Rohilcund has been in some respects peculiar. 
ogress of the revolt in the interior has until lately suffered little check. 
he people, left to themselves, have in many quarters engaged actively in 

hostilities against each other; but direct opposition to British authority has 
been mainly confined to the several Sudder towns, to the frontier on the 
Ganges, and to the expeditions against Nynee Tal. 

« Under these circumstances, his lordship considers it just to distinguish, 
bya widely differing treatment, the simple bearing of arms, or even acts of 
social violence committed at a period when the check of lawful government 
was removed, from acts directly involving treason against the State or a de- 
liberate defiance of its authority. Excepting instances of much aggrava- 
tion, it is not the wish of Government that public prosecutions should be 
set on foot on account of offences of the former class. 


‘‘ Further, in respect of treason and defiance of British authority, his | 


lordship desires that criminal proceedings shall be taken only against lead- 
ers, oa against such persons, whether high or low, as have distinguished 


7. 
The | and the attendant ships Valorous and Gorgon are on no account to tow 





themselves by activity and rancour against the Government, or by persist- | 
ance in opposition to its authority after the advance of troops and the re- | 


occupation of stations. The Governor-General will admit to amnesty all 
other classes, even though they have borne arms on the side of the rebels, 
provided they tender an early and complete submission, 
in opposition will exclude from pardon. 

“The Governor-General has reason to believe that an impression exists 
in Rohileund that the Mahommedan population, as such, is to be proscribed 
and crushed. It is likely that the rumour has been raised and fostered by 
the rebel leaders to ¢xcite apprehension and mistrust of the Government. 
His lordship desires that every appropriate occasion may be taken to dis- 
abuse the people of this gross error. Such suspected rebels as may be 
brought to trial will be tried each by his own acts. Each will stand or fall 
by the line of conduct which he shall be proved to have followed. The 


But continuance | 


vernment will maintain, as it has always maintained, a strict impar- | 


tiality in its administration. 
jects, whether Ilindoos or Mahommedans. 
views, and instruct the chief district officers to make them widely known, in 
such manner as may appear to be most effectual. 

“ Tt will be your care, in accordance with the injunctions of his lordship’s 
orders, embodied in the circular order dated the 19th of February, to bring 
forward for early notice by the Governor-General the several examples of 


conspicuously faithful conduct exhibited by many of the inhabitants of | 
; | taken on the part of shareholders, representing shares to a very large amount, 


Rohilcund under circumstances of peculiar difficulty.” 

Ching —The latest date from Hongkong is April 23, It is stated 
that “ a despatch from Pekin directs the foreign Plenipotentiaries to re- 
turn to Canton to meet the new Commissioner, who, it is said, is gather- 
ing forces with the intention of attempting the recapture of Canton. 
Lord Elgin and his colleagues had left for the Pciho.” 


@nited States.—The Persia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from New York to the 27th May. ‘ 

More “ outrages ” 
them have been indignantly refuted by the masters of the said outraged 
ships. The Senate had adopted a resolution directing inquiry whether 
additional legislation was necessary for the protection of American ship- 
ping. In the mean time, Mr. Senator Douglas has brought in a “ bill 
to restrain and redress outrages upon the flag and citizens of the United 
States.” It stands thus— 

** Be it enacted by the Senate and Ilouse of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in case of flagrant violation 
of the laws of nations by outrage upon the flag, soil, or citizens of the 
United States, or upon their property, under circumstances requiring 

rompt redress, and when, in the opinion of the President, delay would be 
incompatible with the honour and dignity of the republic, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such force as he may deem necessary to pre- 
vent the perpetration of such outrages, and to obtain just redress and satis- 
faction for the same, when perpetrated; and it shall be his duty to lay the 
facts of each case, together with the reasons for his action in the premises, 
before Congress at the earliest practicable moment, for such further action 
thereon as Congress may direct.’ 

Mr. Crittenden is reported to have said in the Senate that “ if the re- 

rts of British iusults were true, and were not amply disclaimed by 

ngland, we ought to be ready for war, and carry it out to the utmost 
honourable limits. He believed that England would give an ample apo- 
logy for these offensive aggressions of their cruiser.’ And Mr. Tombs is 
stated to have remarked, that “he had been ready at any time these ten 
ears for a war with England, and if we got up a war now he wanted to 

‘counted in.’’”’ The House Committee on Naval Affairs has agreed 
to a bill authorizing the construction of ten gun-boats; and the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, it is supposed, will endeavour to in- 
crease the number to thirty. The Treasury suffers under a deficit, and 
there is to be a loan of fifteen millions of dollars. 

The bill providing for the admission of Oregon as a State has passed 
the Senate. 





Pliscellancons. 


The division on the ballot always attracts some attention. This year, 
the minority as usual includes the bulk of the Liberal party and the In- 
dependent Irish opposition. The majority includes the names of the 
late Liberal leaders—Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Sir George 
Grey, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Vernon Smith, Sir 

rge Lewis, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Lowe ; and the names of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert. But the names of Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham are not to be found in either list. This, as well as the fact that 


upon American vessels are spoken of, but some of | 


Equal justice will be shared by all its sub- | 
You will make public these | 





Lord John Russell, and Sir Charles Wood. In the minority is the 
name of Mr. Gladstone among a crowd of Tories. 


The next examination of candidates for direct commissions in the Arm 
will be held at Burlington House, Piccadilly, on the 15th, 16th, 17th, 
19th of July. 

The steam squadron intrusted with the onerous task of submergi 
the electric cable between Ireland and Newfoundland, departed 
Plymouth on Thursday. The Agamemnon is to sail to her destination, 


either of the huge men-of-war although they are so heavily laden, This 
has caused some complaint. The whole squadron, favoured by the wind, 
started under canvass. 


The last number of Household Words contained a letter signed 
“Charles Dickens,” and touching on a private matter of a painful na- 
ture. After reminding the reader that he has never before obtruded on 
the public his personal uneasiness at calumnies which may have pursued 
him, he says— 

“Some domestic trouble of mine of long standing, on which I will make 
no further remark than that it claims to be respected as being of a sacredly 
private nature, has lately been brought to an arrangement which involves 
no anger or ill-will of any kind, and the whole origin, progress, and sur- 
rounding circumstances of which have been, throughout, within the know- 
ledge of my children. It is amicably composed, and its details have now 
but to be forgotten by those concerned in it. By some means, arising out 
of wickedness, or out of folly, or out of inconceivable wild chance, or out 
of all three, this trouble has been made the occasion of misrepresentations, 
most grossly false, most monstrous, and most cruel—involving not only me, 
but innocent persons dear to my heart, and innocent persons of whom I 
have no knowledge, if, indeed, they have any existence—and so widely 
spread that I doubt if one reader in a thousand will peruse these lines by 
whom some touch of the breath of these slanders will not have passed like 
an unwholesome air, Those who know me and my nature need no as- 
surance under my hand that such calumnies are as irreconcileable with me 
as they are, in their frantic incoherence, with one another. But there is 
a great multitude who know me through my writings, and who do not know 
me otherwise; and I cannot bear that one of them should be left in doubt, 
or hazard of doubt, through my poorly shrinking from taking the unusual 
means to which I now resort of circulating the truth. I most solemnly de- 
clare, then—and this I do, both in my own name and in my wife’s—that 
all the lately whispered rumours touching the trouble at which I have 
glanced are abominably false, and that whosoever repeats one of them after 
this denial will lie as wilfully and as foully as it is possible for any fi 
witness to lie before Heaven and earth.” 


We are informed that there is now no doubt that proceedings are being 


against at least one Director of the Liverpool Borough Bank, and that the 
case will, in all probability, be tried at the Liverpool Assizes.— Zimes, 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson have sold by auction the late Mr. Dy- 
mock’s cabinet of coins. The 531 lots produced nearly 20007. The Saxon 
pennies brought extraordinary sums—many averaging at the rate of 7007. 
per ounce! One sold for 45/,, another 44/., a third 62/, 10s, 

An order has been issued by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury that 
the service in the Pemeechedll for the celebration of the Restoration of 
King Charles II. be discontinued, and the service on those days to consist 
of prayers only, commencing at ten o'clock instead of half-past, as hereto- 
fore. This day happened on Saturday last, when the usual form of prayer, 
sermon, &c., were omitted, there being no observance of the occasion 
whatever, so far as the sevice was concerned.—Maidstone Journal. 

The mail from the West Coast of Africa brings this item of news illus- 
trating the new system of slave-trade— 

“In consequence of information received at Monrovia, Commander Croft 
left in the Ethiope on the l4th April, and on the 15th fell in with the 
French ship Coli Regina, 420 tons, in possession of a large number of ne- 
groes, who were not able to manage her, After a parley, the second officer 
of the Ethiope, with a part of the crew, went on board, when about 250 
of the negroes swam to the shore, where nearly the whole were murdered 
by the captain of the French ship and natives. It wos that the Coli 
Regina, which is completely fitted for the slave-trade, had been cruising for 
a month near Cape Palmas, and, under pretence of taking them to a better 
place, had secured 500 negroes, who were immediat« ly placed between decks, 
many of them in irons. When the Captain (Simon) was ashore, and part of 
the crew in a boat alongside, the negroes procured firearms, and shot all but 
the doctor and two of the seamen, whom they retained to steer the ship. 
Captain Simon came within gunshot several times afterwards, but was not 
allowed to come on board. The Cecli Regina was towed into Monrovia, 
where she was left in possession of the purser of the Ethiope.” 


The Duchess of Cambridge, the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, and the Princess Mary, dined with the Duke and Duchess 
of Wellington on Monday. On the same evening the Duke of Cambridge 
dined with the Duke and Duchess of Montrose. 

Lord Palmerston had a dinner-party on Saturday ; and Lady Palmerston 
afterwards held an assembly. On the same day Sir John and Lady Paking- 
ton had adinner-party at the Admiralty; and the Fox Club had their fourth 
dinner of the season, at Brooks's. 

Lady Palmerston gave a grand ball on Thursday evening; which was 
attended by nearly five hundred members of the aristocracy. 


After a long and painful illness Sir Philip ey ey: died in Dublin on 
Thursday morning. For half a century he was at the head of the medical 
profession in Ireland, he long held the post of Surgeon-General of the 
Fosees, and he retained the title to the day of his death. The office was 


abolished many years ago. Sir John Crampton, formerly British Minister 


| at Washington, and now British Minister at St. Petersburg, is the eldest 


Mr. Disraeli did not speak in the debate, has been the subject of re- | 


mark. 

In the minority on the church-rate division, we find the names of Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir William Heathcote, and Mr. Stirling of Keir. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert did not vote. 

In the majority on the County Franchise division were Mr. Cardwell, 
Mr. Cowper, Lord Ebrington, Sir Arthur Elton, Sir James Graham, Mr, 
erbert, Sir George Grey, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Palmerston, 


son of Sir Philip. A 

The total number of reinforcements, cavalry and infantry, to be held in 
readiness to proceed to India is now announced to be about 10,000, This 
addition will raise the number of Queen’s troops in India to nearly 100,000. 

The Postmaster-General notifies that on the 1st of July next and thence- 
forward, the postage on all newspapers sent abroad must, like the postage 
on inland newspapers, be prepaid in stamps, otherwise the newspapers will 
not be forwarded. 

Thunderstorms appear to have prevailed over a wide extent of country 
last week. In London, there was a violent storm early on Saturday morn- 


| ing. At the East end much damage was done to market-grounds by floods. 


| Five sheep were killed by lightning in Victoria Park. 
| blinded : 


A policeman was 
it is hoped that his sight will be restored. In the provinces, there 
were great storms on Thursday afternoon and evening. In many places 
animals were killed by the lightning, and several human beings were struck, 
but only one instance of death is reported—a schoolboy was killed in a 
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school-room at Wibsey in Yorkshire; three of his companions were burnt, 
but not fatally. Much property was destroyed by floods. 


The health of the metropolis is now hardly 
ears. Last week the number of deaths was 1 
n the preceding week the number was 1106. 

The British brig of war Heron, in April, captured a slaver off Loango. 

The slaver first showed French, then American, colours. When taken it 
‘was found that there was no manifest, clearance, log-book, or track chart on 
board. The crew were Spaniards. ‘The vessel was completely fitted up for 
the slave-trade. 

There was a serious fight at Simon’s Bay in April, between a body of 

Russian and English sailors, the crews of men-of-war. They drew up in 
line, well-armed, and regularly charged. The English won the day; but 


up to the average of former 
08727 above the average. 


both sides appear to have behaved very brutally. Some of the English were 
arrested oad ned for assaulting Russians. 
$e a ae —— = = = 





POSTSCRIPT. rial 


Ministers were last night triumphant in both Houses; drawing forth 
much cheering by announcing a success in the foreign policy, and de- 
feating the Whig Opposition in the House of Commons. 

Soon after the House of Lords met, the Earl of Manmesnury rose and 
announced that the King of Naples had agreed to give 30007. as compen- 
sation to Watt and Park, the engineers ; and that he had without condition 
given up the Cagliari and the whole of her crew to her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. ‘The Earl of CLarenpon said that this was satisfactory ; but 
was it correct to say that the ship was given up to ws ? Lord MaLMesrury 
replied that it was so. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Disraext, in a speech on another sub- 
ject, added some further details. 

‘“*The Cagliari, under the command of the same Sardinian captain, 
manned with the same Sardinian crew, and under the general authority of 
Mr. Barber, will sail to Genoa, and there Mr. Barber will deliver the Ca- 
gliari and its crew to the authorities of the King of Sardinia.” 

The House cheered this statement loudly and long. 

The motion that the House at its rising should adjourn until Monday, 
ave rise to a conversation upon the state of our national defences. Sir 
‘aaRLES Narier, dwelling on the vast preparations and extraordinary 

military and naval activity of France, and her facilities for concentrating 

and embarking a force for an invasion of this country, asked whether 

the Government intended to take a vote for more seamen and 

—- and call out the Militia, when the reinforcements have left for 
ndia ? 

Mr. Disrarri rather made light of Sir Charles's “ startling inquiry,” 
which seemed to be based on old information. Questions like this are 
inconvenient. Government are not aware of these extraordinary pre- 
parations. Our relations with France are of a cordial and confidential 
nature; at thismoment we are acting with the principal powers of Eu- 
rope, and the object, and he hoped the result of these labours will be 
the maintenance of peace and not its outrageous disturbance. It is not 
the policy or the interest of England to give credit to foreign govern- 
ments for the worst intentions. The policy of the Government will be 
“firm, conciliatory, and just.” But whatever the state of our alliances, 
he would, ‘“ abstractedly speaking,” lay it down as a condition that Eng- 
land should be adequately and completely defended. 

In the course of the conversation which ensued, Mr. Bricur made a 
speech in favour of small armaments. Ile told a story of an old lady of 
eighty who was not at all afraid of a French invasion. An attempt had 
been recently made to frighten her, but she said that as long as she 
could recollect there had been a story afloat of French invasion. 

‘* T am asked by persons in this House and some people out of doors, who 
do not look very deeply into these matters, put the same questions to me,— 
why do you show something like favour to a Conservative Government, and 
why were you mat to putting the gentlemen now in Opposition on their 
present benches? If I wanted an answer to this, it would be found in the 
speech which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made to us tonight. 
(Cheers.) These are not questions of aristocracy and democracy, they are 
not questions of Conservatism and Radicalism; they are questions of the 
obvious interests of our country, and of humanity at large. I only hope 
the House and the nation will sustain the present Government in every 
effort they may make to restore our foreign relations to a state of tranquil- 
lity and safety, so that we may be able to turn our attention again to that 
from which we have been diverted for the last five years—namely, the pro- 
cess of reducing our expenditure in order, if possible, to render England a 
country which all Englishmen shall prefer, rather than one from which 
oe ca, 4 | inducements to emigrate to every other part of the 

obe. Cheers. 

Sir Cuar.es Woop defended the late Government. Sir Jonn Paxrne- 
TON deprecated the speeches and articles they had heard and seen of late. 

**T am bound to state that at this time we could at the shortest notice as- 
semble in the Channel a fleet which would, I believe, be able to cope with 
any that any other Power of Europe could send out. I feel it my duty to 
make that statement, hoping that I shall not be understood to imply any 
alarm, but the reverse.” 

The House went into Committee on the Indian Resolutions, and dis- 
cussed the number of the Council and the nature of its functions, Lord 
Joun Russevt advocated 12; Mr. Tuomas Barina 18; the Government 
proposed not more than 16 or less than 12. ‘The Committee divided on 
the question that 12 should be the maximum number of the Council. 
The motion was negatived by 243 to 176; and the proposal of the Go- 
vernment was carried. The Chairman then reported pregress, and ob- 
tained leave to sit again on Thursday. 





Telegraphic despatches received from India this morning, with 
advices from Bombay to the 19th May, bring the gratifying intelligence 
that tem was captured on the 7th May by Brigadier Jones and Sir 
Colin Campbell. Nana Sahib and Khan Bahadoor escaped. General 
Penny’s column had joined that of the Commander-in-chief ; but General 
a himself was killed in an action with rebels on the road. The 
British garrison left at Shahjehanpore were surrounded by the enemy. 
Brigadier Jones marched on the 8th to relieve them. Sir Hugh Rose, 
after his action at Koonch, had moved up to within fourteen miles of 
Calpee. General Whitlock, it appears, had not left Banda. He had to 
await there the arrival of his infantry. Sir Edward Lugard had crossed 
the relieved Arrah, and was about to attack Jugdespore. The 
etatement that Kour Singh had died of his wounds is confirmed. 





The political intelligence is that Rohilcund is entirely in our hands, 
that an amnesty has been published, and that tranquillity is in course of 
restoration. The preceding statement respecting the favourable progress 
of affairs in Oude is repeated. [Lord Stanley read a despatch last ni 
to the same effect in the House of Commons, and deliberately stated hi 
belief that a policy of conciliation and justice has been — in Oude, 
and that its results, so far as we can ascertain them, have been satis. 
factory with regard to the landed proprietors. ] 


We have reason to believe that a circular has been issued by Lord 
Derby to his supporters, which announces the intention of the Govern- 
ment to offer no further opposition to the admission of the Jews to Par- 
liament. While thus conceding the political expediency of this admis. 
sion, Lord Derby seizes the occasion to reiterate his moral conviction that 
the Jews ought not to sit in Parliament.— Zimes, 

There was a dinner in Merchant Taylor’s Hall given on the termina- 
tion of the election of Fellows from the Merchant Taylor's School to St, 
John’s College, Oxford. There was a large gathering of Conservative 
Peers, Bishops, and distinguished civil and military men, around the 
hospitable table. The Prime Minister made a speech chiefly occupied 
with descriptions of the difficulties encountered by his Government, and 
his success in dealing with and overcoming them. [lis latest exploit,— 
in obtaining the grant of compensation to Watt and Park, and the sur- 
render of the Cagliari, by the Neapolitan Government—of course, figured 
prominently in the bill of fare. 

Lord Malmesbury has appointed Mr. Lyons, the eldest son of Lord 
Lyons, and recently employed at Naples in the Cagliari business, Minis- 
ter to the Court of Tuscany in the room of Mr. Howard. Mr. Lyons has 
long resided at Florence as our resident but unaccredited Minister at 
Rome. 

Yesterday, the day of St. Barnabas, an extraordinary meeting took 
place in St. James’s Hall. ‘ Gentleman only” were invited to attend. 
Lord Calthorpe presided, and expectation was great. The Honourable 
and Reverend F’. Baring then made to the meeting a long statement, in- 
terspersed with documentary evidence, to show the use that the Reverend 
Alfred Poole, Curate of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, had made of the confes- 
sional. He read the statements of two women, one twenty-six, the 
other fifty. These women stated that they had been confessed by Mr, 
Poole in a dark room. [The questions put to them have too much of an 
Holywell Street character to find a place in our columns.] Mr. Baring 
had laid the whole evidence before the Bishop of London; the Bishop 
gave Mr. Poole a fortnight to show cause, and in default of his doing so, 
he had reyoked Mr. Poole’s licence, and dismissed him from his office. 
Mr. Baring read other statements to show that Mr. Poole was “only 
following his leader,” Mr. Liddell of St. Paul’s. The meeting passed 
a resolution thanking Mr. Baring for the manly course he had pursued. 





The inquiry into the mental state of Sir Henry Mcux was yesterday con- 
tinued. Lady Meux, Lady Ernest Bruce, Lord Ernest Bruce, Lord Ailes- 
bury, Colonel Gilpin, Lord Edwin Hill were examined. All these witnesses 
said they had not observed any indication of incapacity on the part of Sir 
Henry Meux previous to his journey to Seotland in August 1957. Lady 
Meux was examined touching the relations between her husband and his 
sisters ; and her answers did not reveal a very pleasant state of things. 
Lord and Lady Ernest Bruce declared that they knew nothing, until the 
preceding day, of the contents of the codicil to Sir Henry’s will. The in- 
quiry was again adjourned. 

Sir Edward Buxton died yesterday at Colne House, Cromer, in his forty- 
ninth year. He had been unwell for some time. His death causes a 
vacancy in the representation of East Norfolk. Sir Edward was a Liberal. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanee, Frupay AFTEKNOON, 

The National Securities opened on Monday ata decline upon last week 
of } per cent,—Consols, 95} § ex div.; and numerous sales continued to 
be pressed upon the market, the chief cause being, for the moment, in- 
creased apprehension respecting our relations with America; the market 
has since, however, gradually recovered itself, the explanations in the 
House of Lords being received as satisfactory. The Indian news had also 
a tendency to impart more confidence to the dealers. The amount of trans- 
actions has not been of any importance, and in spite of the occasional 
dulness exhibited throughout the Stock Exchange, quotations have been 
tolerably supported, mainly by the indisposition on the part of the public 
just now to invest in any other than Government Stocks. Money continues 


| to be very abundant, and the instalment of 15 per cent on the Indian Loan 


due on Thursday last was paid without any apparent pressure on the 


market. Consols, after being at one time today 96 1-16 buyers, close 
95, 96. Bank Stock, 219 221; Reduced, and New Three per Cente, 
952 96. 


There has been extremely little business doing during the past week in 
Foreign Stocks, the market leaving off this afternoon at about former quo- 
tations. Considering the near approach of the time for the payment of the 
various dividends for the half-year ending June, this inactivity is 
somewhat singular, and can only be accounted for by the prevailing unea- 
siness regarding politics abroad. ,rr Three per Cents leave off 45 45} ; 
Austrian, 93 96; Bueno§ Ayres, 82 84; Grenada Active, 20 21; Ditto 
Deferred, 5} 6}; Venezuela Active, 37 39; Victor Emmanuel, } 1 prem. ; 
New Brazilian, } dis. § prem.; Mexican, 20} }; Turkish Six per Cents, 
95} 953; Ditto Four per Cents, 1033 1043 ; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cent, 86 88; Ditto Three per Cents, 66 The attention of dealers has 
been mostly directed to the New Four-and-a-half per Cent Brazilian Loan, 
which, after continuing for some days at § and 1 prem., suddenly declined to 
par, the closing figure. 

The entire week’s business of the English Railway Share Market has been 
of the most insignificant character, quotations at the close today present- 
ing little or no change worthy of comment. The eg fluctuations 
have been in Great Western, Caledonian, and ndon and North- 
Western ; there is the same inactivity this afternoon, and prices leave off 
very nearly as those of last week. Great Northern, 101} 102}; North 
Stafford, 5} 5 dis. ; Caledonian, 403 41}; Midland, 914 928 ; ee 
a8 9123 ‘conn Western, 50 50}; Leeds, 894 90$; Brighton, 107} 108}; 

erwick, 904 2. 

The French Share Market has this week at one period suffered its greatest 
depression, but subsequently, owing to rumours of the probability of Ge- 
vernment interference for the benefit of the various lines interested, a fas 
vourable reaction has ensued ; thus Paris and Lyons, which fell on me «| 
to 284, recovered to ri Northern of France from 35g yesterday reache 
37, Strasbourg 24 to 25, and Southern of France from 183 to 19}. Reali- 
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zations at these figures have, however, made the market somewhat easier. 
The i uotations are as follow—Orleans, 47} ; Western of 
France, zai $3; Lyons and Geneva, 23} 24; Lombardo-Venetian, 
23 3 pm. Prices have improved likewise upon the good Bank return. 
Indian and other Shares are steady, with no particular feature, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
© the 7th and 8th Victoria, «ap. 32, for the week ending 
Wednesday the 9th day of June 1858. 





An Account, pursuant t 
on 














ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .....seeceeerevee £31,724,685 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities............4 
Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 
Silver Bullion ........csecceee 
£31,724,685 £31, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
re’ Capital.....-+++++ £14,553, Government Securities (inclu- 
woceccccscecereocesessoee ooanbes oats Dead Weight Annuity). £10,578, 644 
Public Deposits® ....+----++++ J ther Gecuritios.....ccccccece 14,626,191 
Ot Deposits ....-+---+-++++ 13,754,354 ee ee ll, 
Seven Days and other Bills... 795,758 | Gold aud Silver Coin 
£37 910,164 £37 910,164 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 
The Bank of British North America has declared a dividend for the past 





year of 6 per cent. 

The pros; tus has been issued of the Eastern Counties and Dutch Rhen- 
ish Union Transit Company, with a capital of 30,000/. in 1/. shares. The 
system is pro. of conveying goods throwgh from London and other parts 


of England to various Continental cities free of all risk, the route being by 
the Eastern Counties line to Harwich, thence by steamers, to be provided by 
the Company, to Holland to connect with the Dutch Rhenish Railway. 

At a stormy ening ss the miswanaged and unfortunate North of Europe 
Steam Company, on Monday, it was resolved to confirm the winding-up of 
the Company, and liquidators were appointed. 

The Corn-market gave way again on Monday, wheat falling from 1s. to 2s. 
per quarter, the accounts of the state of the crops having been very en- 
couraging. 

Gold continues to be sent to the Continent in considerable quantities. 

At a meeting of the creditors of Rawson, Sons, and Co., on Tuesday, a 
statement was submitted showing that all claims can be eventually paid in 
full, and a surplus left for the partners. It was resolved that the estate 

be ve! under inspection. 

Letters from Hamburg mention that the house of Mr. Theodor Schmidt, 
which was one of the principal among those that suspended during the 
crisis in November last, has resumed business, having paid all demands, with 
interest and charges. 


Ohe Cheatres. 

Nothing seems more adverse to the English mind, than an adherence 
to those laws of probability that render comedy in some sort a reflection 
of real life, and P distinguish it from farce. Weakness and insipidity, 
not improbability or even impossibility, are the bugbears of our writers 
for the stage, and to avoid them they are constantly tempted not only to 
ov the modesty of nature, but to find even her freest moods too 
restrictive for their purpose. So general, indeed, is the propensity to 
raise inconsiderate laughter, or to produce excitement by means of sur- 
prise, that whenever we see the announcement of an “original comedy” 
we may be almost certain that a farce of more than ordinary dimensions 
is on the tapis, whereas if a simple comedietta or even farce is advertised, 
it is not unlikely we shall see a short comedy in the strictest sense of the 
word ; for the trifles of our stage are almost invariably from the French, 
and the Gallic disposition instinctively tends towards comedy, as the 
British taste veers in the opposite direction. 

We have a striking instance this weck of our national peculiarity. 
Mr. Tom Taylor, the writer who, of all others, regards the stage with 
some degree of seriousness, and comes to his work with an amount of 
literary cultivation and worldly experience, that distinguishes him from 
nearly every other labourer in the same ficld, has just favoured the me- 

is with a new piece entitled Going to the Bad. The theatre at 
which this is played is the Olympic, and Mr. Robson represents Mr. 
Potts, the gentleman who “ goes to the bad,” that is to say, renounces 
the natural kindliness of his disposition, and regulates his conduct from 
a selfish cynical point of view. 

When the first ten minutes have elapsed, the purpose, which the play 
is to work out, seems as clearly defined as possible. We behold the hero 
of the tale listening to a drawling officer of the Guards, who is saturating 
him with selfish wisdom, and we feel convinced that the teachings of the 


unsound Mentor are ultimately to be counteracted by the more sage | 
Potts is to learn by a severe discipline, that a | 


counsels of experience. 
perpetual suspicion of unworthy motives is not always the best guide for 
action, and that a person of a frank confiding nature is not necessarily 
a fool. This is a good moral end to keep in view, and might be attained 
by the most legitimate “comedy” means. 

Mr. Taylor has also created a very efficient corps of dramatis persone. 
An old duelling Major in the East India Company’s service is not alto- 


gether a novel character,—indeed he may be regarded as a sort of un- | 


amiable General Damas,—but his unbounded veneration for the pistol is 
well sustained, and he is fortunate in an actor (Mr. Addison) who can 

y appreciate his iron peculiarities. Of a breed still less rare 
are the “ exquisite’ officer already referred to, and an elderly military 
gentleman, who, though not such a decided fire-eater as the Major, is 
most punctilious about matters of dignity; but these are likewise well 
drawn, and are very well played by Messrs. G. and F. Vining. A 
requisition that every type should be absolutely new would bring dra- 
matic art to a standstill altogether. Clearness of outline and consistency, 
not pushed to caricature, are far more important than novelty. How- 
éver, we have in Mr. Taylor's play two sketches of character which it 
would be hard to trace to any theatrical source. One is an exceedingly 


pompous hairdresser, whose execrable English contrasts oddly with the | 


colossal dimensions of his self-esteem; the other is an astute but con- 


siderate bailiff’s follower, who “ knows what a gentleman is,” and would | 


warn one of that privileged race of a writ placed in the hands of a com- 
rade. These small, but amusing parts, are characteristically acted by 
Messrs, H. Wigan and H. Cooper. 

The moral purpose being settled, and the personages having been 
created, an extravagant course of action is commenced ; a fancy ball gives 
occasion for all sorts of disguisings and mistakes, amusing dialogue is 
spoken, “funny ”’ things are done, and we are in the midst of an atmo- 

of broad farce with all the motives and equivoque thereto apper- 


taining. How will the end be attained after all? Will it be forgotten 
ns these adventures >—No—the hero Potts finds that cynic- 
ism leads to duclling—and as duelling is alike opposed to his own taste and 
the spirit of the age, he abandons the idea of being a cynic. Modern life 
has thus been reflected by a speculum cut into somewhat curious 
facets ; but some jokes have been heard, some droll incidents have 
taken place, there has been too a little spice of sentiment, and who shall 
say that the British idea of comedy is not realized ? 

The Adelphi company commenced their short season at the Surrey on 
Monday last with Green Bushes and Our French Lady's Maid. 

The revival of the Merchant of Venice, at the Princess's, with Venetian 
illustrations, is announced for this evening. 

Pantstan THEATRICALS, 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during the 
month of May amounted to 1,204,652f, 70c., being 28,012f, 05c. less than 
the receipts of April. 

Music. 

New operas, like angels’ visits, are few and far between. If we meet 
with such a thing, it is sure to be Verdi's, for his are the only new 
operas that have been produced in London for these many years. We 
hear now and then of a new piece having been brought out in Italy by 
some unknown aspirant to fame ; but even if it obtain a little local and 
temporary success, it never makes its way across the Alps, and we are 
left to batten on the “ toujours perdrix” of Verdi. There has been a 
new opera (new, atleast, in London,) at Her Majesty's Theatre this 
week, and it is the only novelty we are to expect on our Italian 
this season. It is Verdi's of course, and is called Luisa Miller, the name 
of the heroine of Schiller’s tragedy, Kabale und Liebe; the Italian opera 
being a lyrical version of the German play. 

The play is one of Schiller’s early works; crude, immature, and 
unworthy of the poct’s genius and fame. The subject is one of the mere 
commonplaces of romantic fiction, treated in the violent and extravagant 
| style of Zhe Robbers,—a piece, by the way, which is also the foundation 
| of one of Verdi's operas, There is the old story of a country maiden of 

low degree, loved by a noble youth whom she thinks a simple rustic 

like herself; a lordly father who has high matrimonial views for his son ; 

and a villain, who, to gain his own ends, betrays to the father his son's 
secret attachment, and makes the son believe that his mistress is faith- 
| less. These ordinary ingredients are mixed up so as to cause a terrible 
| explosion. The youth, maddened by love and fury, poisons his mistress 
| and himself; and having, when too late, discovered the infamous plot 
of which they have been the victims, avenges himself and her by stab- 
| bing the traitor with his dying hand, and falls dead upon her body. This 
| is sufficiently tragic, but it belongs too much to what may be called 
physical tragedy. The prolonged agonies of the two lovers dying of 
poison belong to the horrible rather than the pathetic; and there is 
something beyond the ordinary amount of operatic absurdity in the at- 
tempt to express those agonies by the tones and cadences of a long vocal 
duet. 

As to the music, it is neither better nor worse than that of Rigoletto 
or the Zrovatore, operas akin to Luisa Miller in their black and horrible 
subjects. Verdi’s music has no character of its own. Whatever the 
subject or the situation, it is equally pretty, trite, and unmeaning, and 
depends for its effect upon the ex ion thrown into it by the genius 
of the performer. In this instance Verdi has the advantage of able in- 
terpreters in Piccolomini and Giuglini. Our young prima donna is a 
charming representative of the hapless village maiden. Her acting, in 
every look, tone, and gesture, is full of truth and nature; and 
throws (as in the Zrariata) a certain grace even into the physical 
horrors of the catastrophe. She sings, too, with all her heart and all 
her strength; and, indeed, exerts herself so earnestly in conquering 
passages of unmerciful pitch and difficulty that we seriously fear the in- 
jury such efforts may do her voice. Giuglini imparts much interest to 
the character of Rodolfo, and his high, flexible organ gives him great 
} facilities in the execution of Verdi's music. Alboni appears in an insig- 

nificant part; but her singing of one air is the highest vocal treat which 
| the opera affords. As a whole, the piece is well got up and promises to be 
| successful. 

At the Royal Italian Opera the most remarkable occurrence has been 
the appearance of Ronconi in two characters “far as the poles usunder”’ ; 
the Duke of Ferrara in Luerezia Borgia, and Figaro in the Barbiere di 
Siviglia. Such is the versatility of this performer that, in the terrible 
Duke and the sprightly Barber, he is equally at home and inimita- 
ble. Were his voice equal to his genius he would, in his own walk, 
| be without arival on the opera stage. 








The most remarkable Concerts of the week have been that of the Phil- 
harmonic Society on Monday, of the Musical Union on Tuesday, and of 
| the Vocal Union on Wednesday. The Philharmonic Concert was the 
fifth, and last but one, of the season. Its principal features were Beet- 
hoven’s colossal symphony in C minor, the performances of the young 
Russian pianist Rubinstein, and the fine singing of Madame Clara No- 
vello. Of Rubinstein there is the same diversity of opinion that existed 
| last year. He is of what is called the ultra-modern school, and his style 
resembles that of Liszt, whose pupil he is. His characteristics are won- 
derful force, brillianey, and rapidity of execution, while he is deficient in 
the cantabile, melodious manner of ‘playing for which the late John Cra- 
| mer was so distinguished, and which has always been popular in Eng- 
land. Rubinstein, nevertheless, is a great artist ; and his performance of 
Webcr’s Concert-stiick on Monday evening made a great impression on 
the experienced and discriminating habitués of these concerts. © 
Concert of the Musical Union brought into combination the great powers 
of Joachim and Wilhelmina Clauss, whose performance (together with 
Blagrove and Piatti) of Mendelssohn's pianoforte quartet in B minor will 
not soon be forgotten by the audience. The Vocal Union is a choral 
society lately established, whose performances, under the direction of Mr. 
Benedict, take place in St. James's Hall. There is an amateur choir 
about three a ee strong, who are well trained by their able conduc- 
tor, and sing choruses and part-songs very effectively. We think, how- 
ever, that they confine themselves too exclusively to modern German 

ieces, to the neglect of the fine madrigals and glees of which England 
so much reason to be proud. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 


“ NE QUID RES-PUBLICA DETRIMENTI CAPIAT.” 


THERE are moments in the history of nations when its destinies 
appear to be solemnly brought before the critical tribunal of the 
contemporary world; when its future is, as it were, placed deli- 
berately in the scale, and weighed against its vices, its evil pas- 
sions, its weaknesses, its strainings for empire, all those qualities 
which threaten its continued existence as a great and growing 
power. If we say that there _— to usin the political horo- 
scope gathering signs that such a moment is approaching for 
England, it is not that we have any doubt as to the issue of such 
a solemn trial of this empire at the bar of the world’s opinion, or 
the world’s action. We are deeply convinced that the political | 
and social elements of power in England afford the surest gua- 
rantees that her place in the front rank of nations will be firmly | 
and enduringly held. But we are not convinced that she is ex- 
empt from the law of struggle and difficulty, which is the essen- 
tial condition of human things. There is a superstitious belief 
in the impregnableness of the position of England as a nation 
which largely pervades the mind of this country. We say 
a superstitious belief, because it is founded upon a vague 
and eeteatan oblivion of the truth, that questions of na- 
tional safety and progress are, for all nations alike, for Eng- 
land as much as any other, questions of cause and effect. 
There is no greater se for nations or men than to be 
wrapped up in confidence in a star, in prestige, in the 
achievements of the past, in vague idealist aspirations for the 
future. The supreme and last result of human wisdom is to re- 
member the essential element of weakness that is latent in all 
human things. The most magnificent empire, the most splendid 
hysical frame have within them the seeds of dissolution and 
Souey. Perpetual vigilance, perpetual balancing of the account 
between strength and weakness is as great a security to the na- 
tion as to the mérchant. It is the neglected small items of de- 
ficiency, which to the careless man who does not face the ugly 
facts of the ledger betimes, become the eventual seal of bank- 
ruptcy. In a word, the whole sum of the matter is to be found 
in the sentence, which is of equal importance in the highest region 
of Christian aspiration, as in the lowest of mere carnal human 
—_ prudence, ‘** Let him that standeth take heed lest he 
Thus armed with the suggestion of prudence, and the fixed con- 
fidence of an unshaken faith in our country, let us examine the | 
present position of the empire with reference to the great question | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 








of its safety, or danger, its action, or retro-action, in the present 
coqpeorines of circumstances at home and abroad. 
ow the power of a nation is divisable into three grand princi- 

pal categories, exch of which for our purpose it is necessary brietly 
to consider. The broader twofold division of moral and material 
force, which is so familiar to the mind in this age, and upon 
which so many platitudes have been written, is not one which we 
think a practical help to the mind in treating this question of the 
nation’s actual means of power. It is too epigrammatic : too little 

recise: belongs too much to the unfruitful region of sentiment. 

or our present purpose we prefer to adopt as the principal points of | 
view—first, the living leaders of the commonwealth, secondly its | 
armed power, and thirdly the general force of public opinion, | 
public wealth, and public desires, which is compounded of the 
past history, growth, and present moral and material resources of 
the people of England. We can be but brief, but we may be all 
the more suggestive for being brief; and first with regard to the 
statesmen class, 

This is a subject upon which so much of late has been said, that | 
nothing but the deep sense of the peculiar duty which in the pre- 
sent abeyance of statesmanlike power is cast upon guides of the 
public mind, could induce us to dwell upon the matter for a mo- 
ment. It is scarcely necessary to discuss it at great length. For | 
all through the length and breadth of English society, political | 
and private, it is becoming almost an axiomatic opinion that the 
hands which wield the highest political power in England, the 
limited class from which Cabinet Ministers are chosen, the class of 
Cabinet Ministers, past and present, are not endowed with the 
moral and intellectual strength which the development of the | 
country and the actual needs of its present position require. It | 
is in fact one of the gravest circumstances of the time, a fact of | 
which the proofs are overwhelming, that the ostensible leaders of | 
Parliament are no longer the leaders of the sentiments and the 
desires of the country, or indeed of Parliament itself. The whole | 
course of the voting of the present session brings out this truth 
with startling force. And beside this it is felt and known, that 
the professed leaders of the Liberal party, instead of endeavouring 
to place themselves really by measures and action at its head, are | 
simply mancuvring among themselves for the distribution of power. 
The plain and simple truth is, that there never was a time when 
the claimants, the professed claimants, of power were standing so 
completely upon the sole ground of personal indispensableness. 
The country is, as it were, deliberately challenged to the inquiry, 
whether certain noble lords and right honourable gentlemen are 
or are not the sole persons who have the right to govern 
England in Cabinets; those personages not taking into the 
least account the popular tendencies or desires; either running 
counter to them, or giving them an occasional half-allegiance, to 
be broken through ina moment. Here is an undeniable source 





of national weakness. Whatever else may be doubtful ii in such a 


| relation of the statesmen-leaders of a country to the general bod 
| of its thinkers and workers, of that there can be no shadow of a 


doubt. For it is not less true in civil than in military warfare 
that confidence in the captain is an element of strength and vie. 
tory. It requires but small familiarity with the workings of the 
popular heart, but little penetration in the observer to conclude, 
that, in this important respect, the country is but little fitted for 
the stress of any peculiarly grave trial or catastrophe. We are far 


' from asserting that such a catastrophe is approaching. We do but 


discuss the question on the ground that, in a revolutionary period 


| of domestic and foreign politics, nothing should be considered ab- 


solutely impossible. We do but speak in protestation against the 
vessel of the State being in hands which, by their own confession, 
suffer it to drift, rather than govern it by the rudder, 

In respect of the second clement of power which we have named, 
it is a matter of painful notoriety, in English and foreign cireles, 
that justice is not being done by the governing class to the coun- 
try. Itis one of the familiar elements of political calculation 
with those European votaries of the haute-politique, who 
diseuss the fates of empires with malignant reference to 
the possible decay of England, that the military power 


of England is comparatively non-effective owing to the 
constitution of its army. In this particular, as in so many 


others, the defective organization makes the least possible use of 
the most admirable English materials. This is a fact which it is 
not possible for statesmen of the true type to disregard. We 
have of late made a very large numerical increase in our army, 
But it is generally apprehended that that increase has not 
conveyed an adequate impression upon the foreign mind: partly 
because with thatincrease has grown, in even greater proportion, the 
need of the army in our own disturbed possessions: but chiefly 
because it is felt that no mere material augmentation of our forces 
is a safety to us, while the English public has no confidence, or 
but little, in the military administration. Here is another source of 
weakness; of which the greatest sign is the comparatively 
defenceless state of the island at this present moment. Grave 
men, who dislike every form of alarmist talking, are beginning to 
feel that it is of the first necessity that our naval al military 
arrangements should, until French history has reached a quite 
different phase, be guided by the principle of keeping the country 
in a perfectly defended condition, and ready for every emergency, 
however sudden, or unforeseen. 

If the power of the country does not reside in the statesmen 
class, who are not naw in the enjoyment of the admiration 
and adhesion of the public heart, if it do not reside in our Par- 
liamentary system, which is in an anarchic condition and requires 
careful and vigorous reconstruction, if it is not to be found in a 
military régime, and body, which also is ina state of transition 
from a class to a national force, and suffering, as is the common 
rule, throes and pangs in the birth of the new order of things, 
where then resides the real power of the British empire in this 
its central metropolitan seat ? The answer is in the spirit, intel- 
ligence, and wealth of a profoundly patriotic people, with a noble 
past, with a soil unsullied for centuries by an invader’s foot; 
with a political character and history that place it at the moral 
pinnacle of the world, and which make it seem the very “‘ ark of 
the covenant” of the political destinies of the human race. Its 
power is moral power; in all the elements of durability, political 
efficiency, and aptitude, it is confessedly without a rival among 
nations. It is this grand fact which makes it impossible to dis- 
believe in the future of England except upon materialist, we 
might almost say atheistic considerations. Our belief in it is 
fixed. But we do not think it impossible that England may be 
put by events to the necessity of vindicating the truth, upon 
which she is striving to regulate her own life, that the moral 
power of a country, if developed, enables it to cope with mere 
material power triumphantly. It will be seen at a glance 
that all the power which constitutes the preéminence of the metro- 
polis islands of the British empire, is essentially non-organized 
power in the state sense. In the executive and legislative parts 
of the nation’s functions it is weak and languid. In civil and mi- 
litary administration there is a great gulf between the desires of 
the governed, and the performances of the governors. And while 
this is so, all Europe is assuming, and especially our nearest 
neighbour, a highly compact form of civil and military organiza- 
tion, in which military necessities, military purposes, and designs 
appear to be the largely governing principle. Europe, in a word, 
is talking millennium and rose-water, and making a sort of senti- 
mental profession of humanitarianism in Congresses, while every 
Power is arming to the teeth, and the whole atmosphere is filled 
with forebodings and mutterings that herald a coming storm. We 
affirm then that we are, asa nation, under-organized for maintain- 


| ing aright and by the ultimate arbitrament of the sword, if need 


be, our prominent position, and our own fixed 
We shall not fail to do it, because we have pledged ourselves to 
the moral position which is inexhaustible, while other European 
nations look only to the help of the ‘‘ arm of flesh’’—which, in the 
long battle, withers and shrinks into feebleness, But as it is just 
possible we may be called upon to vindicate our own place in the 
world, in the only way the armed world understands, it is well 
that we should look to our weak places betimes: it is well that 
as our own political system does not, like that of Rome, admit of 
the dictatorship, whose function is described in the title of this 
article, every Englishman should take upon himself, according to 
the measure of his opportunities and his capacities, the discharge 


7 in the world. 
». 
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of that great state need of vigilance over the State’s welfare in a | 
critical time. f Site ; 
The principal necessity of the hour in England is that men 
should organize themselves into bodies acting for some definite, 
good, practical purpose 1n all directions, It ought to be abun- 
dantly clear by now to all intelligent persons, that ‘‘ opinion” is 
not the only power in the world, It ought to be clear that mere 
mublic sentiment is comparatively of no weight without practical | 
activity. If Adam Smith’s doctrine poisoned the root of protec- 
tion, it certainly was the Anti-Corn-law League which cut down | 
the great overshadowing upas-tree, the Corn-law. Not that we 
desire or suggest agitations. There is no definite aim or need 
now for any such form of political activity. We desire something 
very different, better organization of that which exists. We de- 
sire to see constituencies preparing with wise forethought for the 
exercise of the franchise; sounding their own desires, the quali- 
fications of Members, present and proposed; not rushing like a 
shoal of blind fishes into the net of the electionecring agent, when 
the deluge of a dissolution comes upon the country. We desire 
to see men strengthening their own purposes and wills, and not 
relying so much as of late upon the chance representative govern- | 


ment of the ‘leading article” and the journalist. The press is 
an admirable vehicle of pon of the publiedemands, But to 
execute them new men and strong men require to be found. 

It is inexpressibly painful to serious men to observe how little 
the present state of things in Parliament corresponds to the actual 
desires of the nation and the exigencies of its present position. 
But it is high time that men should give over complaining at a 
state of things which is evidently passing away. ‘There are some 
truths too plain to be gainsaid in our present political history. 
One is that the Whigs are not-at present leading the Liberal party : | 
another is that the Liberal party must under a renewed organiza- 
tiongovern England. Men must therefore give a more intelligent 
scrutiny than they have done to the merits of those who, in that 

arty, may be the legitimate successors to the Leadership, which | 
ce been so long atime but simulated by the Whig connexion. | 
And constituencies must turn their attention from the old stock 
cries of suffrage and ballot, questions which are removed now 
from the region of controversy to the region of development, and 
consider that great question of English Government, English | 
statesmanship, English administration, purification, and vigour. 
Beyond a doubt the men exist who can be the agents of this re- 
constructed, renovated English state-power, though men may 
either not have detected them, or their claims may be as yet over- 
shadowed, for atime, by obsolete allegiance to old things, or 
jealous suspicion of wew. 





THE PROGRESS OF INDIAN LEGISLATION, 
To examine the progress of the Indian legislation of this session, 
is more like reading a chapter out of the New Atlantis, or Plato’s 
Republic, or Peter Wilkins’s visit to the folk who wore wings, 
than witnessing a course of actual human sublunary events. 
When the history of the question comes to be written out at 
length, after that final legislative issue shall haye been consum- 
mated, of which no mortal ingenuity or wisdom can remotely con- 
jecture the kind, or time, it will perhaps be the conclusion of 
readers, that there never was in Tena history a question in 
which the wise and practicable were so utterly left out of view by 
all parties alike. It is an excessively disagreeable necessity to 
have to distribute censure all round in this manner, But, be- 
lieving as we do, that in political matters a mere blank void of 
negation is perhaps the least desirable of results, especially after 
pompous professions, and in the midst of serious events, we scruple 
the less to do so. When men have anything substantial to show 
for their work, there may be some indulgence for its being con- 
ducted on faulty principles, and to imperfect results, Dut 


when sane men set about chaining water, or making a 
rope of sand, or endeavouring to square the circle, or 


prove demonstrably the axioms of Euclid, in which effort, 
if we remember aright, a poor wretch once went mad, it 
is not to be expected that bystanders, to say the least of 
it, can view the matter with much reverent admiration. But to 
see the British House of Commons only seven or eight weeks before 
the advent of what Carlyle has called the “ sacred grouse,” 
setting itself deliberately to the task of “only” reconstructing 
the home government of India, upon the supposition that a com- 
plete final piece of legislative workmanship can go through 
Commons and Lords before prorogation, is a truly wonderful 
sight. Itis difficult to exaggerate the absurdity of which w 
have been guilty in regard to these legislative dealings with India. 
First of all, nothing is more plain than that, unless the actual 
working of Indian administration was an impediment to the rapid 
and efficient progress of Government in suppressing revolt from 
this side, a thing which the promoters of Bills and Resolutions 
have carefully abstained from asserting, it was in the highest 
degree ill-timed to revolutionize the home government in such a 
crisis, except, and that indeed is questionable, by the mere sub- 
stitution of the Queen’s name for the Company’s. In the next 
place, though perhaps the consideration which we here urge is, 
as an abstract point, decisive against the wisdom of the course 
taken by Lord Palmerston’s Government, perhaps it was, in a 
Parliamentary point of view, the very worst ground that could 
have been taken up by the opponents of legislation. How is it 
that grave men of business can fail to apprehend the just and in- 
Vincible objection of Parliament to affirm mere abstract propo- 
sitions, whether positive or negative? When Mr. Bentinck asked , 


| explode the bitter-beer Councillor for India. 


| the matters deposited on it. 


the House to declare that the present was not the moment to legis- 
late on India, the House very naturally looked at the powerful 
Minister of the moment, the Colossus, which, though it had been 
by that time fully ascertained to be of brass, was not so plainly de- 
monstrated then, as after the Conspiracy Bill, to have feet of clay, 
and felt that it could not refuse to look into a Bill presented un- 
der such auspices. Besides, it might have been that in affirmin 

Mr. Bentinck’s proposal, the House might have nipped in the bu 

some unparalleled piece of legislative wisdom, which the world 
could ill spare. Accordingly the House could not but read the 
Bill presented by Lord Palmerston. When the catastrophe of his 


| Government followed, the incoming Administration, confident in 


its powers of legislation, strong in the combined genius of an El- 
lenberough, a Disraeli, and a Stanley, resolved to throw to the 
winds the arguments for delay which they had endorsed in Oppo- 
sition, and bring ina bill which should “ witch the world with noble” 
statesmanship. But, unfortunately, instead of the world being fas- 
cinated, it thought the authors of that document were themselves 
bewitched, and Parliament and country rose as one man to 
Then came a 
period when both Bills, that of the bankrupt outs and the in- 
solvent ins, were suspended in a species of inchoate, or if the 
word may be pardoned us, exchoate existence: a period when 
all men’s minds were so bailled and confounded by the com- 
plexity of the relation between the Bills that were or were not 
withdrawn, and the different strings of Resolutions, that it 
might have been pardoned to a Member if he had proposed, upon 
American spirit-rapping principles, to consult the very table of 
the House itself, to unravel the intellectual difficulties raised by 
Then by a feat of Ministerial legerde- 
main, in a scene never to be forgotten, in which Lord John played 
the Prospero, and Mr. Disraeli the Caliban, suddenly the Minis- 


| terial bill was shufiled out of sight, and in some unexplained 


manner the Palmerston bill, like the fortunes of that noble Lord, 
dissolved into the baseless fabric of a vision under Prospero’s wand, 
and men rubbed their eyes, having got into waking day, and saw 
that the field was clear for the preliminary resolutions, and that the 


| hitherto fatal word “Bill” would no more be uttercd until the prin- 
| ciples of the subject had been exhausted in preliminary discussion, 


A hopeful prospect. 

At that moment the House made some way. Determining to pro- 
ceed by steps, it declined to accede to the proposals of those who. 
wished the relation of Ministers and future Council to be settled 
concurrently. The House had got firm hold of the august and 
fruitfully constructive principle, that if the Crown governs India 
there must be a responsible secretary of state, and that being so, 


| how merely impertinent was it for those who had looked a little 


deeper into the subject to raise their diffienlties prematurely. 
Accordingly, the House resolved that there should be a respon- 
sible Secretary of State for India, after a discussion which seemed 
to be a little pervaded by the misgiving and suspicion of what is 
certainly very like the truth, that, if there were, it would be a de- 
+ Fiche : 





cided godsend, that, at this present date, there is but a 
doubtfully r e Seeretary of State for many of th 
: 





ic ITouse had grasped the words at least, ‘ re- 
with a tenacity beyond all praise, 
ing those words. It therefore quashed 


lt 
sponsible Secretary of State,” 


ind felt itself safe in aftir: 








indignantly the abominable and confusing proposal to qualify 
that sublime simplicity of statement by the introduction of a 
Council’s name, in any shape whatever, into the majestic fiat 
which was decrecing a ‘‘ Secretary of State for India.” It was 

iid to be w t by itself; and 
the Council's o, secing that 
the w! i] » tl ITouse 1s 
in th L . tate, a subject 
upon é without the 
most iadow of ore, 1t was 
at | ly legis- 
la illustrious 





Ir. °° wo ld 
turn 

Then ith of interregnum, in which the House was 
enga more congenial occupation of a faction-fight. 
And was resumed by Mr, Gladstone last Monday 
vi ill-timed with an art peculiar to Mr, Gladstone, 





nd a new illustration of the fatality of no-purpose and no-in- 
s , Which pursues this great and desecrated subject of Indian 
legislation. After the month divided between faction-fight and 
h he House returned in a somewhat subdued and repent- 


wrecisely that mood in which a sinner in the first flush 
bed *,* . . *. . 

for iniquities is in the mood to glorify 1 elf as a 
think himself capable of every sublimity of virtue ; 


being reminded of every 





bili 


saint, and 
ial ae ; 
ju that mood i 


} nal nf 
Wwilich &@ han uals 


day houschold dutics of prudence and common sense. To a 
House thus minded Mr. Gladstone proposed that humiliation 
which men are anticipating it must submit to, sooner or later, of 


a postponcment or temporary provisional solution of the problem, by 
the adoption, in a somewhat modified form, of the status ¢ His 
proposal was not very critically skilful in its terms, and it involved 
what the House was not at all prepared to acquiesce in, And Mr, 
Gladstone, whointroduced hisamendmentin asomewhat shame faced 
speech, not at all animated by the Gladstonian thunder, which 
perhaps is being laid aside by that gentleman in his process of 
qualifying himself for the leadership of the Tory squirearchy, was 
of course defeated, And all Mr. Gladstone took by his motion 
was sound abuse next morning from all those journals who have 
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so strangely identified, in their own minds, the destruction of the 
Kast India Company with a sort of millennium in Hindostan. 
Nothing daunted, and feeling that the question is now the classic 
ground of impracticability, Mr. Roebuck, thirsting, as he almost 
told the House, for that minority, which always proves himself 
right to himself, gravely propounded to the House that there 
should be no Council, which of course was summarily negatived. 
Then followed a discussion as to the numbers of the proposed 
Council. And a few sensible Members made a hopeless effort to 


get the Committee to remember that it is not well possible to set- | 
tle that question without knowing what the Council will have to | 


do, Nothing was settled upon the point, and it was decided that 
the Chairman should report progress: the progress being the 
purely negative progress of brushing aside the proposals of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Roebuck. 

But perhaps the acute Mr. Disraeli, who was so humbly 


anxious on Monday night to be guided by the Committee, felt, on | 


going to his well-earned rest that night, that if progress in the 
ostensible work in hand had not been gained, yet there had been 
areal gain in the far more important work of steering the Ministry 
into the blessed haven of “prorogation.” ‘To a weak Ministry, 
not in possession of a majority in the House, it is a great piece of 
fortune to have some fifty resolutions, with amendments, to be dis- 
cussed at a late period of the session, upon a subject which, by 
consent, is not to be made a party question. Was this forescen 
by that gentleman when he agreed to proceed by resolution 

It is fortunate that our magnificent Indian possessions are to 
be won and held by soldiers, not legislators. We suppose that 
the House will persevere till the end in this task of Sisyphus. 
But the time cannot be far distant when this farce must cease. 
For the ‘sacred grouse” is growing strong on the wing. Why 
could not Mr. Gladstone have waited a while? He might then 
have done a piece of statesman’s, instead of a piece of seraphic 
doctor’s work. Who believes it within the range of moral or 
physical possibility that the Home Government of India can be 
reconstructed this year? But what shall we say to the statesmen 
who have declared so emphatically, that the Company being 
under notice to quit, is discredited and incapacitated for the great 
task of pacifying India, while they must know it to be impossible 
to substitute for it a sufficiently well-considered scheme of go- 
vernment before the recess? Verily the anarchy of Parliament 
is bearing bitter fruit of absurdity. We trust that no permanent 
calamity may come from pursuing this card-castle constitution- 
mongering folly, at a time when India might well have taxed the 
undivided energies of the greatest statesmen that the world ever 
saw, to subdue and pacify her with the means at our disposal, 

FRANCE EQUIVOCATING. 

THe Times asks if there is anything in the present condition of 
France which can account for remarkable proceedings in that 
country; and although the leading journal astonished the world 
on Thursday by putting this question, and suggesting certain 
forcible reasons for the inquiry, it did so with some reserve, by no 
means making the worst of the case. The ‘enormous prepa- 
rations” which France is making for strengthening her ma- 
chinery of war, by sea and land, can scarcely be explained on 
any intelligible ground, save one. It may be confessed that the 
maintenance of domestic tranquillity requires a large army, but 
how does that apply to the fleet, to the ichoaive fortifications at 
Cherbourg, or to the replacement all over the I'rench coasts of the 
batteries which garnished them during the first Empire, or to the 
accumulation of a great naval force in that port? Again, what 
foreign prince is threatening the French Government with in- 
vasion? What surplus revenue has France to throw away? The 
answer to each of these questions is obvious. Even with the ut- 
most straining of able and obsequious finance Ministers, the 
finance of the Empire can only by courtesy be said to make 
both ends meet. The two last contrivances for reviving the pub- 
lic funds of the Government, and what we may call the public 
funds of the commercial powers in France, the share property in 
the market, have both been failures ; for since General Espinasse’s 
suggestion that the real property of the corporate charities should 
be converted into French Consols, and the telegraphic advertise- 


ment of the forthcoming restraint on the issue of new shares, we | 
According to | 


have heard nothing of those financial coups d’état. 
the statements of our Ministers, the misunderstanding respecting 
the Conspiracy Bill has been satisfactorily explained away on both 


sides. Montenegro cannot demand that France should possess an 
ven | of 600,000 men, or a fleet rivalling in strength that of Eng- | 
land, a power which has to defend possessions in every part of 


the world. 
she were she might be laughed at. Notwithstanding the English 
marriage, Prussia is not likely to be troublesome. If Russia were 
to threaten, France knows that she has England to fall back upon. 
It is impossible that the Emperor, or the most timid party in 
France, can be anticipating an invasion from England, when we 
have on our hands a China war, have not yet done with the 
Indian mutiny, and have our commerce to guard all over the globe. 
It is impossible to review these circumstances, which prove that 
France is threatened with no danger from without, and not to 
—— that the same circumstances may be construed into evi- 
ence of an opportunity for France, if she were to contemplate 
some grander coup d’état than ever beyond her own frontiers. 
The state of the French empire admits of many conjectural inter- 
retations. Some report that the Emperor is not so strong in 
ealth as he has been, and does not exercise his wonted control 


Austria is not threatening active hostilities, and if 


—.. 


over those who are second, or third, in command, The di 
pointment of the commercial, the uneasy aspirations of all classes, 
may perhaps necessitate some diversion. The army itself is in 
want of employment. Some suppose that it is not under com- 
mand ; others imagine that its excitement is not unlike the wine 
and sandwiches of Satory, supplied from the same imperial source, 
| but on a grander scale. Something like the Sepoy chupatties js 
said to be circulating in the French army ; it is the toast “ To 
| the Cause,” which is reported to be drunk with enthusiasm at 
mess-tables. What cause? And whatever may be the conjec- 
ture respecting other persons, we cannot forget certain established 
facts in regard to Napoleon. At one time, not a century ago, he 
made many besides Louis Blanc believe him a Socialist ; he made 
all France believe him a Republican; he has made England be- 
lieve him a faithful ally. Taciturn by nature, he seldom speaks, 
until after the event; he always acts before he speaks; and wit 
regard to his greatest enterprises, his actions, unlike most men’s, 
have always immensely exceeded any previous warning. 

It is perhaps one of the incidents of a feeble Government, which 
| is obliged ‘ to do the polite” at home and abroad, that we have 
| to be satisfied with certain matter-of-course diplomatic “ assur- 
| ances,” when we ought to have positive facts on unmistakeable 
| authority to explain these unintelligible preparations. The refusal 
| to explain could only bear one construction, and we ought to be 
| in an equal state of preparedness. 
| The subject ought not to be left to purely official assurances, or 
| to the *‘ energy” of a Government which is distinguishing itself 
js ° bd . * J . ° 
j in standing by while other persons conduct legislation in Parlia- 

ment. ‘The enormous preparations in France have attracted at- 
tention in other places besides the City. Since the Government 
has not proved itself to be performing its duty, others have been 
impressed with the necessity of taking the initiative. A quiet 
agitation on the subject has already begun, as is usual in this 
country, to assume an organized form. The d objects are, 
to supply the deficiency which Sir Francis Head pointed out, and 
the Duke of Wellington admitted, by stationing a thoroughly 
efficient Channel fleet at once at its proper post; by manning our 
ships promptly, which can be done if the market price for sailors 
be offered ; and by instantly taking such measures as call 
out the Militia and enable the whole body of the people to supply 
the place of an absent army. 


THE AMERICAN DIFFICULTY. 

BrForE we are quit of the Indian war the thunder of a war-storm 
across the Atlantic already has to make its rumbling 
heard ; and our wise men have been called in to exorcise the Spirit 
of the Storm. It was not a simple alarmism that excited the 
sudden outburst of discussion on the subject; there have been 
practical or supposed reasons for some feelings of animosity in the 
United States. A certain heat made itself evident even in the 
proceedings of the Government, and the feeling created on this 
side was evidenced by thedownward tendency of the public funds, 
which were recently so buoyant, and have since somewhat nar- 
rowed the contrast offered to the condition of the French Funds. 
Looking to the state of the East, and of the European Continent, 
these adverse signs were anything but welcome; but it is to be 
believed that the threat will come to nothing. 

The steps taken by the American Government a to indi- 
dicate a degree of precipitancy altogether in excess of the occasion. 
Without waiting for explanations or negotiations, anticipating 
the action of the President, Mr. Seward introduced into the Se- 
nate a measure to enable the Government to obtain by force 
prompt redress for the perpetration of outrages upon the flag, 
| soil, or citizens, of the United States, or upon their property, 
, and to make reprisals wherever the adoption of such a course may 
| be deemed necessary. This last step is remarkable, for it will be 
easily remembered that when the late European Congress endea- 
voured to abolish the custom of making reprisals upon commercial 
property, the American Government, although partially consent- 
ing, in reality negatived the proposition. In the meanwhile 
gun-boats have been sent to the Cuban waters, and other active 
steps have been taken for strengthening the naval force of the 
United States, while the citizens of New York come forward to 
offer their services to the American Government in the event of war. 

There are indeed explanations to be offered for the most formi- 
dable of these indications. In the first place we are reminded that 
the American President has not the privilege, which resides in 
European royalty, of declaring war upon his own sovereign will ; 
he can only do so with the concurrence of the Senate, and it is in- 
ferred that by these preliminaries the President and Senate are 
only taking the necessary precautions to be ready for prompt 
| action in case of need. Some part of the popular mavement is 

very probably nothing more grave than bravado ; a sort of display 
| which costs very little, and scarcely affords more than a specific 

occasion for those parades of which the very effective, and in some 
| cases showy New York regiments are willing enough to avail them- 

selves. It is said that Lord Napier, as a private individual, at 
once expressed his opinion that there has been some mistake about 
the instructions given to our naval officers, and that his Govern- 
ment will make satisfactory explanations ; and the tone of Minis- 
ters in Parliament is in the same strain. Mr. Cass has trans- 
mitted to London a formal demand for explanations, and the 
papers have been promised ; and it even now depends in some degree 
— the fulness of these papers to check any needless excitement 
which might otherwise prevail upcn this troublous subject. 

There are indeed always means for either nation to prevent the 
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other from ceseating to warlike extremes, except under the 
severest penalties. It 1s, perhaps, too readily assumed on the 
other side of the Atlantic that we must submit to any demands 
because our responsibilities are so gigantic. The outbreak of war 
would cut off the supply of cotton from Liverpool, and through 
that port from Manchester and Glasgow ; Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Ayrshire, would soon be agitated by something very like an 
industrial revolt, from which, of course, political considerations 
could not be excluded ; and these would be rather tremendous 
visitations for commercial London, coming as they would after the 
war in India, after the war with Russia, and perhaps before the 
war with France. Per contra, | similar responsibilities hang 
round the neck of the American Republic. The slave-owning 
states cannot afford either to have their cotton-trade cut off, 
or the spark of doubt and discredit thrown among their alien- 
coloured industrial population. It is sometimes supposed that 
the north is severed in its commercial interests from the south ; 
but nothing can be more mistaken. In our pages we have ex- 

lained the nature of a project for establishing a direct carrying- 
Fade between some southern port and a port in this country, in or- 
der that the cotton-growers of the southern states might not be at 
the mercy of the north. It was supposed that in such cases there 
would be something like a triangular trade instead of the rectangular 
trade, which makes New York the medium both ways, giving her 
a double profit at the expense of the south, and degrading the 
trade of the Carolinas and Florida to the rank of a coasting in- 
stead. of a foreign trade. The project was announced, but it has 
not been realized. The north therefore clings to its position as 
partner of the south ; and the entire firm must consent to forego 
a commerce which equals that with the rest of the world, in order 
to indulge the caprice of a little military exercise with England. 
It istrue that the Americans are readier than the English to “sell 
up,” more prepared for extremes; true also that the “ Rowdy” 
interest has its representatives even in the money-market. The 
last circumstance, however, in part explains some of the excite- 
ment; for do not let us forget that even in London “ the Bears” 
of the money-market can turn something more than an honest 

nny by the mere report and anticipation of war. Certain it is 
that the leading men of the Union, the resident representatives, 
are almost as ready as we are in England to assume that a war 
between the two countries would be ‘‘ impossible,” because of the 
immense interests involved. 

So perhaps it would be, if the Governments of the two countries 
were more essentially bound up with the commercial and substan- 
tial interests of society than they are ; but that is not so on either 
side of the Atlantic. With reference to these material interests, 
the Governments on both sides may to a certain extent be regarded 
in the light of adventurers,—persons separated from the weighty 
and enduring interests of the society over which they rule, yet 
holding in their hands immense power, which may be employed 
for a blow at any moment. Here is the danger. A little display 
of “‘ energy ” in the orders issued may be the warrant for any reck- 
less naval commander, whether English or American, to perpe- 
trate some act which would arouse the people of either country 
beyond the control of reason. It is only fair to suppose, however, 
at least of our own Government, that it feels its responsibility, 
alike to maintain the honour of England, and to avoid sacrificing 
the solid interests of the country in the indulgence of any mere 
caprice. It is possible that the apprehension of material 
consequences will not deter the Government on the other 
side from taking that course, which appears to be ne- 
cessitated by ‘ dignity”; but it seems almost certain 
that the Government that should commence the war, on 
whichsoever side, would be perfectly unable to maintain itself 
against the popular indignation of its own commonwealth. Should 
the Government at Washington really plunge the Republic in 
hostilities with its best customer, north and south would soon, 
under the sufferings drawn upon both, call it to account, and ap- 
point its successor to smal the mischief. We have discussed 
the question of war and peace without reference to the merits of 
the previous question involved in the demand for a or to the 
claim of certain Americans for compensation : we have as yet only 
an ex parte statement, and the papers are promised. The infor- 
mation conveyed should be as full as possible. Whatever may be 
the issue, we have to deal with a powerful adversary. It is not 
the case of Brazil over again, in which an English Government can 
bully with impunity. Whatever may be the merits of the 
question, our Cabinet might have need of all the resources by 
which it can strengthen its position. Amongst those resources 
the most valuable perhaps would be the common sense of both 
countries. If any Americans have been exaggerating, or 
inventing the irregularities that they allege, let the misrepre- 
sentations be exposed; let them be exposed honestly and fully, 
with complete candour, and the solid men of the Union, as well 
as of the Dnited Kingdom, will take care that justice be satisfied. 
If we have been endeavouring to enforce our own convictions 
upon any alien community without their assent, if any over- 
zealous commanders have been exceeding their instructions, if 
the instructions themselves have been imprudently lax or incau- 
tious in tone, let the mistake on our own side be frankly avowed 
and promply corrected. In fact, if either Government, our own 
in particular, shall seek simply to satisfy the requirements and 
dictates of common sense, it will stand on ground too safe to be 
impugned, and will assume a position the best for rebutting the 
| or the intrigues, whether of Governments or of indiyi- 








REFORM AND ITS CLAUSES, 

Tue new Reform Bill is a great work ; it equals in the complete- 
ness of its provisions and in the elevation of its spirit the bill that 
passed in 1832. ‘True that none of us have seen this really great 
measure so perfect, so comprehensive. It is not the bill which 
was intreduced by Lord John Russell in 1854—the day when our 
statesmen and the country would have been contented with that 
inferior measure has passed. It is not the bill that Lord Palmer- 
ston had not mere before he went out of office, simply because 
the noble lord had not prepared it then, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he has devoted his leisure to the conception of this 
classic work, as Mr. Gladstone has to the study of Homer. It is 
not the bill that Mr. Disraeli is to introduce next session, but 
greater than that measure, which is at once to satisfy the com- 
mon sense of the Reformers and to conciliate the Conservatives. 
The reform bill, to which we allude, is a grand “‘ comprehensive”’ 
measure, which floats somewhere in a superior world, and em- 
bodies the idea emanating from the mind of English statesman- 
ship. It is always to be introduced, only it is so grand and per- 
fect a measure that no statesman has yet been able to prepare a 
common earthly bill, which at all comes up to his conceptions of 
the ideal eee While we are thus contemplating this ima- 
ginary bill of settlement for our political grievances, small frag 
ments of the measure continue to float in and out of the two 
Houses with a prospect that they may be adopted by degrees. 
Thus Mr. Locke King’s bill to abolish property qualification has 
been referred to the House of Lords; his 10/. county franchise, 
having conciliated the tardy support of Lord John Russell, hay- 
ing won some degree of sympathy from Mr, Disraeli, still remains 
an unarranged clause in the great ideal bill; the ballot, one of 
the most practical, least ideal, and most popularly desiderated 
clauses, is one upon which the most decided negative has been 
put this session. 

The condition of “Reform” is indeed anomalous beyond all 
precedent. Like all the great public questions of the day it has 
almost ceased to be a national question, and become a purely 
personal question. The degree to which this confusion has gone 
ean hardly be believed until we look at the facts a little more 
closely, You may take almost any class of subjects you please, 
and you will find the same peculiar incident in all—the intrusion 
of personal notions, of personal convenience, to the disparagement 
of the public need. For the satisfaction of party spirit and the 
profit of adherents, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli resolved, after 
they were established in office, to make a grand shift of the diplo- 
matic corps abroad. Since the new Government had adopted, at 
home and abroad, in the main, the same principles as the last, 
there was no necessity for a change in the personnel; but ad- 
herents look for promotion when their party is in power, the claims 
of personal appetite had to be considered, and Liberals were re- 
moved to make place for the Tories. No party has any right to 
complain ; but here was a distinct public move for Fone | party 
and personal objects. Amongst the changes, Mr. Howard, late 
Secretary of the Embassy in Paris, was promoted to the post of 
Minister at Florence. The story goes that he went to his new 
post, had an audience with the Grand Duke, who came to town 
on purpose, presented his credentials, made inquiries as to the 
agrémens of Florence, took a look at the Cascine or Hyde Park of 
Florence, found the Tuscan capital by no means so much to his 
taste as the French, discovered that his ‘‘leg” could not continue 
absent from some accomplished Parisian practitioner, recalled his 
credentials and returned to Paris, leaving Lord Normanby, no- 
thing loth, in statu quo, Even party, therefore, gives the pas to 
personal predilections. ‘‘ Not all the blood of all the Howards” 
can strengthen a man to a full sense of public duty, if the lodgings 
are not to his taste, or the Rotten Row does not present a footing 
to his mind. All English statesmen have morally or otherwise 
‘a bad leg” which can be their plea for backing out of - pub- 
lic duty, so soon as that public duty ceases to be a perso’ t 
or amusement. This peculiar condition of contemporary politics 
is carried to such extremes, that it positively amounts to its o 
pa. It is Mr, Gladstone’s personal caprice to treat all pub- 
ie measures in a purely impersonal manner, as if acts of Parlia- 
ment, the rearrangement of empires, or the settlement of Church- 
Rates could be planned and determined on purely abstract 
grounds without any reference to the actual position of affairs, to 
the opinions of other men, or to the necessity for combination 
between individuals in order that Parliaments and Governments 
may act corporately. Mr. Gladstone will interpose in any debate 
however grave—will suspend the Church-Rates question, propose 
at the wrong moment to divert a course of Indian legislation, or 
arrest the progress of a loan, in order to pamper his own perso! 
taste by thrusting upon practical men this impersonal method of 
action. 

Statesmen, who would join readily enough in the laugh against 
Mr. Gladstone for this exhibition of individual eaprice, are them- 
selves quite as much, though perhaps less glaringly, open to the 
charge ; and a measure so thoroughly English and practical as the 
Reform Bill is as good an illustration as any. Like the lunatic 
who takes Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling round the private asylum 

inting out the foibles of other men, while he supposes h: to 
Be the Cham of Tartary, Mr. Bright, who cannot surmount the 
restraints of his own sect as applied to the most unsectarian sub- 
jects, can expose the mistake of other statesmen with great force 
and distinctness. The Ballot was in debate. It is not an exalted 
question and we have never considered it so. In the abstract 
every man ought to be prepared to stand by his own opinions. 
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The Ballot is not a question of F aaron mb it is an arrangement 
suited either to the present needs or the wishes of the English 
people. Statesmen choose to consider it apart from the position 
and wishes of the English people, and in reference solely to its 
abstract merits ; of which indeed it has none. Itis,as Mr. Bright 
says, “an unpleasant question,” but ‘it cannot he hustled out of 
doors as if nobody cared about it.” ‘If they came to any such 
conclusion they never made a more fatal mistake.” “If — 
wanted to know what sort of a question this was, let them ask 
any portion of the population which professes to be in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform.” ‘Of the Members elected to make Lord 
Palmerston dictator,” at a time when men’s minds were agitated 
by altogether other questions, two hundred and thirty were bound 
specifically to declare their adhesion to the Ballot. Lord Palmer- 
ston thinks the measure unnecessary, ‘‘ but does the House think 
the constituencies do not know where the shoe pinches better than 
the noble lord the Member for Tiverton?” Now a great Re- 
form Bill stands for introduction sooner or later into Parliament ; 
the Reform Bill, as Mr. Bright says, must be designed to obtain 
the support of the people out of doors; it should therefore be a 
measure corresponding with the actual condition of the people, 
with their sense of the evils to be corrected, their opinions, their 
feelings, and their expectations. In all the — for Reform 
the Ballot is a conspicuous provision, and in the bill responding to 
the popular expectation, the bill which professes to mirror those 
petitions, the Ballot should be a clause, It may not be thought 
necessary in an abstract Reform Bill; but in the bill that is to 
satisfy the English people, and to regain their support for the 
statesmen professing to Mead the Liberal Party, the Ballot must be 
admitted ; whatever may be the taste of the individual gentlemen 
editing that bill. They cannot therefore, on this subject,—and 
the principle applies to all public questions,—regain their com- 
mand of their own party, until they have dropped the modern 
form of personal statesmanship and resumed the national. 





THE TRINITY COLLEGE DUBLIN QUESTION, 
Tue decision given by the Visitorsin the case of Trinity College 
Dublin, which we reported in our last number, has but esta- 
blished the necessity of ulterior proceedings. That decision ap- 
ars to close the question on technical grounds, but it does so 
without in the slightest degree satisfying public opinion; leaving 
in fact the essential question entirely untouched. We explained 
some weeks back the nature of the abuses that have been alleged, 
and we must remember that it was not directly any part of the 
original business of the Visitors to investigate those abuses, The 
statement is, that the Provost and seven Senior Fellows, out of 
the twenty-eight, hold the management of the College in their 
own hands; that while the funds of the College have been, during 
the present century, steadily on the increase, the resources de- 
voted to the encouragement of learning have not proportionably 
increased, have perhaps decreased. The salaries of working Pro- 
fessors have positively diminished in one case from six hundred to 
two hundred a year, while the income of the common chest has 
positively increased ; the common chest being no longer devoted 
to the common purposes of the College. These allegations were 
originally brought before the public by Dr. Shaw, one of the Ju- 
nior Fellows, and the question first became the subject of judi- 
cial inquiry in the form of a charge against the accuser. He was 
dines with having violated discipline by discussing the internal 
affairs of the College in a mode contrary to the spirit of its sta- 
tutes, whereby he became guilty of a high statutable offence. He 
was summoned before the Board, and apparently on an admission, 
but, without any hearing on the merits of the case, or on the rea- 
sons which justified him, censured. By three censures a Fellow 
is ipso facto expelled from the College, so that a censure has a 
enal effect. Against that censure, Dr. Shaw appealed to the 
isitors. 

The acting Visitors were Vice-Chancellor Blackburne and 
Archbishop Whately, who appear to have entered on their duties 
with a strictly conscientious view of their responsibilities, but 
also of their limited powers. They agreed to receive any mate- 
rial allegation against the government of the College which had 
already been made the subject of decision by the Board itself, but 
they held that they could not admit within their purview any 

uestion which had not already been submitted to the Board, and 
fadicially decided by that body. They undertook to consider 
therefore the degree to which Dr. Shaw had, or had not, violated 
the statutes of the College by making his public representation, 
and also the degree to which the Board, the Provost, and Senior 
Fellows, had violated the constitution of the College and its laws 
by their mode of appropriating the funds. In reference to both 

ese charges, however, the proceedings of the Visitation ended in 
sustaining the Board. The Visitors aflirmed the decision of that 
body, that Dr. Shaw, in making his public representation, had 
been guilty of a statutable offence ; and the appropriation of the 
fees they found to be in accordance with the usage of Trinity 
College, while they could not ascertain that the general revenues 
of the College consisted of fees for degrees. ‘ Any evidence to 
that effect,” said Vice-Chancellor Blackburne, “is valueless placed 
in competition with the evidence afforded by the length of posses- 
sion that carries with it the fullest assurance of right.” 

As soon as Dr. Shaw was first accused other gentlemen stepped 
forward to make themselves participators in his claim for reform. 
One of them was included in the proceedings taken by the Board, 
and this gentleman, Mr. Carmichael, has been suffered to come off 
with nothing more than the inconvenience of making his defence, 








that is, he has endured no other legal penalty ; for unhappily the 
proceedings against him have inflicted upon him a grievous do- 
mestic calamity. There is no doubt that a young wife, who had 
just given birth to a child, has been the victim of the agitation 
created by the case within atwelvemonth of her marriage ; and it 
has been supposed, not unnaturally, that the powerful sympathy 
ereated by such an event contributed to make the distinction in 
favour of Mr. Carmichael. It has also been held that he might 
perhaps be considered not to have participated in the incrimina- 
tory tendency of Dr, Shaw’s first reference to the subject, but this 
distinction is scarcely tenable. Mr. Carmichacl appears to have 
been as much responsible for the body of Dr. Shaw’s statement as 
a man who endorses a bill is responsible for the debt acknowledged 
init. It is scarcely unfair to suppose that the advocates of the 
status quo are partly conscious that their ease is not perfectly 
solid, and that they do not desire to evoke further sympathies 
against them by increasing the number of their convicted oppo- 
nents. Dr. Shaw was perhaps the safest object of their rancour, 
He is understood not only to hold very liberal opinions—for that 
the Board miyht find lenient excuses,—but ‘ to have the courage 
of his opinions.” Although a Fellow of the Dublin College he was 
one of the first Professors of Queen’s College Cork, filling the 
Chair for Natural History, which he held about three years ago; 
but on becoming by rotation one of the Tutors, he was obliged to 
choose between his Cork professorship and his Dublin Fellowship. 
The Queen’s Colleges are not liked in the older corporation. 

The recent Visitation leaves the principal facts exactly where 
they were when it commenced. There are twenty-eight Fellows, 
of whom seven enjoy by far the larger proportion of revenues, 
The revenues have increased, but not the amount devoted to the 
general purposes of the College; and, however true it may be 
that the decrease has fallen principally upon certain revenues, 
there has been an increase upon others which the Senior Fellows 
have always appropriated. However correct it may be to say 
that the appropriators are justified by the letter of the statutes, 
and by usage, there seems to be little doubt that the actual ad- 
ministration of the College and the appropriation of its revenues 
are not in harmony with the design of the foundation any more 
than with the contemporary opinion of ali classes of the eommu- 
nity. By their decision, the Visitors have confessed that they 
have no power to enter upon the substantial merits of these 
broader questions. So far as the charge against Dr. Shaw is 
concerned, the case is over; but no progress whatever has been 
made in closing, scarcely in opening, the case of the College. 
Existing instruments are too feeble for the purpose, but we pre- 
sume somebody who has the requisite amount of information, and 
the right position, will supply the defect by calling for a Parlia- 
mentary visitation. 

ANOTHER WORD ON RAREYISM. 
Tue continued success of the American horse-tamer has inereased 
the contidence in his character as well as his method; and at a 
time when the American republic is sounding the trombone of 
war, as a bass accompaniment to the tenor of its diplomacy, the 
Morning Post is suggesting that Mr. Rarey should be appointed 
teacher of the British Cavalry. The suggestion naturally springs 
from continued experience of his success with everv variety of the 
horse tribe. ‘The last of his London lectures was as convincing 
as the first; and in some respects the more remarkable because 
the horse was ‘an ordinary horse chosen at random.” The 
animal had no characteristic faults except a great timidity and 
propensity to shy, which made him inconvenient aud even 
dangerous for his rider. Amongst the distinguishing traits of 
Mr. Rarey’s method is a treatment of each horse aceor ling to his 
individual character and capacity, the application of “he system 
varying with the individual. This is the view also of the wisest 
teachers of human beings. Another characteristie of the system 
is not to be too hasty in noticing the pupil. When the horse was 
turned into the enclosure, the lecturer left him unnoticed, «mtil 
he felt himself quite at home, walked about in the straw, and 
strolled up apparently to listen to the lecture; and then a few 
gentle strokes of the hand on the neck established personal 
acquaintance. After the tamer’s operations this timid herse, so 
given to shy, allowed a saddle to be thrown upon his back from 
a distance of two yards, quietly let the trainer moimt him 
without fastening the girths, suffered a drum to be beaten round 
and round him; and heard the word ‘ beer” shouted by a 
passing pot-boy, just as the animal marched from the viding- 
school under his accustomed owner, without even so mucu asa 
start. The drum indeed was shown to the horse before it was 
beaten, and the animal appears to have given an active 
acquiescence in the use which was made of it. Rarey, a man 
of quick perceptions and intuitive common sense, is reported to 
have large views as to the applicability of his plan not only to 
the horse. ‘He professes his belief that it might be applied 
generally to the brute creation; and he even goes so far as to 
hint that particularly intractable school-boys might be operated 
upon with considerable advantage.” Of one fact we have the 
evidence most manifest: Mr. Rarey has operated upon his 
auditory. He has told his secret now to some hundreds, if not 
thousands of persons, and they of course have talked about it ; 
but so considerable is the influence which he has obtained over 
them, without any kind of coercion, by an appeal, as he would 
say, to their instincts and moral sense, that the secret is 
undivulged ; though his army of confidants comprises every 
variety of men from the late Premier, or the Editor of the Zimes, 
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to the frequenter of Tattersalls, or the idlest fellow about the 


clubs. 


It is only surprising to us that greater use has not been made 


‘< experience. Without intending the slightest profanity of 
ties dose amaze us that ardent men should not point to the 
command which he has obtained over more than one species of 
brute as the practical commencement of the millennium. He has 
evidently established new moral relations between animals se- 

ated in their kind ; he has reversed the old rules of discipline, 
and confirmed the most philosophical and spiritual trust in kind- 
ness. It is an experience which is very likely to have a material 
influence on the progress of civilization. Certainly language is 
not the only medium of communication even between creatures of 
the same kind, though we have too long supposed Latin and 
Greek to be the best mode of perfecting our rapport with our 
fellow creatures. The proposal to appoint him teacher of our 
cavalry is practical and 1. ; it would no doubt have the full 
approval of Captain No an. Not all the kicking, pulling, and 
spurring of “all the King’s men” has yet cured British cavalry 
horses of the habit of wheeling off by threes in face of the enemy ; 
but it is obvious that a Rarey could instil into the animals a more 
intelligent sense of their duty. But why should he stop short 
with the horses, and not extend his principles of discipline to 
the men upon them ? creatures even more in need of training than 
the brutes, especially of a training which would give free play to 
their natural faculties; for there is this distinction between the 
old training and the new, whether in Mr. Rarey’s riding school, 
the public school, or the political school,—that the training is not 
repressive, but guiding and developing. But if the men of the 
British Cavalry are taught and tamed, if they could be induced to 
lie down in their dormitory, to pass the public-house without bolt- 
ing in, or to refrain from doing harm to maid servants, why ~~ 
at the British Cavalry ? Might not the same process be employec 
to tame, say, the Sepoy, or that concentrated Sepoy the animal 
that sits on the throne of Naples? Sir Edward Lytton has al- 
ready suggested that a little instruction in Mr. Rarey’s school 
might fortify our statesmen to repose somewhat more trust in the 
English people. Appoint him teacher of cavalry with a handsome 
for a term, and we should remove all restraint or retarda- 
tion upon the diifusion of his philosophy ; and we are the more 
anxious to see the new Cavalry system commence, in the belief 
that the military experiment may have its political and moral 
uses. 





Leticr ta the Editar. 
THE DEAN OF YORK. 

Smr—I quite agree with you in censuring the impropriety of the appoint- 
ment which Lord Derby has made to the Deanery of York. He might have 
conciliated many good friends by nominating an eminent clergyman in the 
northern province, who has done more than any man living by his un- 
wearied and popular labours to regain the sympathy of manufacturers for 
the Church. Lord Hotham’s apology makes the matter worse, insulting the 
great body of the clergy with the notice that, whatever be their qualifica- 
tions, or deserts, they need not look for honours in their own profession, if 
they have not a private income of three or four thousands a year! 

This, however, is no reason why the new Dean should be maligned. In 
suggesting that he is a sportsman and a wine-bibber, you are quite under a 
mistake. Mr. Duncombe is a very amiable, quiet, and respectable clergy- 
man, who neither rides across country, nor drinks port more copiously than 
other people. Ie has taken a useful part in the religious societies of the 
Church, and has always respected the propricties of his order. The worst 
thing I know of him is his acceptance of the Deanery of York. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, M. 

[In our remarks we intended nothing detrimental to the character of Mr. 
Duncombe. We certainly did not mean to convey the idea that he drinks 
port more copiously than other people, but simply, that he represents that 
*¢ orthodox,”’ negative aspect of the Church whose representative is hailed 
by the toast of “‘ The jolly full bottle,” and is best known as being suited to 
perform the hospitalities of the Church. We, of course, accept implicitly 
our correspondent’s statement that Mr. Duncombe is not addicted to riding. 
It would - no disgrace to a clergyman if he were often in the saddle, or 
capable of riding across a country; and the worst that canbe said against 
Mr. Duncombe, so far as we are aware, is that though specially elevated, he 
is not known for any special clerical qualifications. Our correspondent can 
only say of him that he is ‘‘ amiable, quiet, and respectable’ ; and the 
official excuse for his appointment is, that he possesses a private fortune, 
without which he could not keep up the dignity of an Apostle !—Ep.] 








The railway lines and branches remaining to be constructed in France 
will require 1,800,000,000 francs during the next ten years. 

The commercial distress among the tradesmen of Paris becomes worse and 
worse: things have not been so bad since 1848. 

The railway from Besangon to Belfort, sixty miles long, was opened for 
traffic last week : this section completes the railway communication from the 
Mediterranean to the Rhine. The French railway traflic-returns at length 
show a revival. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times computes that the depreciation in 
the value of the shares of twelve railways, not all French, between June 
1857 and June 1858 is 17,500,000. 

The works of the vast railway tunnel through Mont Cenis are advancing 
very favourably: the work, it is computed, will oceupy ten years. Pied- 
mont has had a successful exhibition of manufactures and agricultural pro- 
duce at Turin. 

The Reciprocity Treaty works well for Canada and the United States. 
In 1857 the imports of Canada through and from the United States amounted 
to 28,646,081 dollars; the exports to the United States were valued at 
16,386,530 dollars, nearly one half being agricultural products. 

According to a cireular of M. Arles Dufour of Lyons, the silk crop will 

a fair general yield. These are the special reports—Spain, crop favour- 
ably settled; Naples, good half crop; Syria and Greece, very good crop 
an low prices ; Roman States, good crop; Lombardy and Piedmont, result 
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FORESTER’S IN CORSICA AND SARDINIA.* 


Tue real subject of this handsome and illustrated folio is a jour- 
ney from Bastia at the northern end of Corsica to Bonifacio at the 
Southern extremity, crossing the central mountain range of the 
island to visit Ajaccio, the birthplace of Napoleon. This Corsi- 
can ramble is followed by a similar excursion through Sardini 
that is, from Madalena on the straits which separate Corsica 
Sardinia, to Cagliari the capital of the latter, although a por- 
tion of this Sardinian journey was made on asecond visit. The in- 
terest which the narrative possesses, in the freshness of the sub- 
ject and the character of the scenery and people, is rather overlaid 
in various ways. Mr. Forester seems to be possessed with the 
notion that he is a literary artist, and aims at effect by personal 
and minute details ;—and that too on well-worn topies which 
only a finished artist should attempt, and which even such a one 
had better let alone. In like manner our author tries to embody 
trivial incidents in dramatic dialogue, without the requisite dra- 
matic power; and he dwells too much upon descriptions of the sce- 
nery. Some perhaps may think there 1s also too much of second 
hand matter ; as scientific knowledge from modern writers; his- 
torical resumés of prehistorical, classical, medieval, and even mo- 
dern periods ; but these are not overdone, and to many readers 
will be useful, besides throwing the interest of association over the 
scenes described. ‘The most questionable matters in this way are 
less concerned with literature than logic. Mr. Forester attri- 
butes to remote antiquity a greater certainty than can be proved, 
and ascribes an oriental origin, and a scriptural resemblance, to 
various customs of the peasantry, without any other foundation 
than archwological conjecture or at best inference. 

Despite these drawbacks the Rambles are interesting, princi- 
pally for their freshness, In many parts of Corsica, and even in 
Sardinia, though less frequently, an Englishman is a rava avis, 
and the neighbourhood assembles to look at him. Something of 
halo too hangs over him. In Corsiea, this arises from the remem- 
brance of our alliance with Paoli and subsequent efforts in fa- 
vour of the national independence. In both islands from the ex- 
ploits and visits of Nelson, who long made the portof Madelena 
in the dividing straits his head-quarters for some years, and 
thence he sailed at night-fall, in mid-winter, on that world-wide 
chase which ended at Trafalgar. 

** Our boatman pointed out to us the channel through which Lord Nelson 
led his tleet, when at length, after more than two years’ watching, the object 
of all his hopes and vows was accomplished by the French fleet putting to 
sea. This, the eastern channel, of which the low isle of Biscie forms the 
outer point, is the most dangerous of all, from the sunken rocks which lie in 
the fairway, and its little breadth of sea room, Yet Nelson beat through it 
in a gale of wind, in the dusk of the evening, escaping these dangers almost 
miraculously. Our sailor pointed out all this with lively interest, for 
Nelson’s name and heroic deeds are still houschold words among the sea- 
faring people of La Madelena,”’ 

The interior of both islands is pretty much as it was during the 
middle ages, except that along the leading main road an old- 
fashioned diligence runs at intervals. Theinns and their accomo- 
dation are primitive toa degree ; sometimes they fail altogether ; 
and the traveller must submit to be obiiged in some private house, 
where an elderly dame will condescend to receive a stranger and 
fleece him. A road-side house seems unknown. Between town 
and town the traveller must carry his meals with him, and eat 
them on the way; but this is no hardship, Good water can al- 
ways be had in the mountains to temper the wine for those who 
so like it. Mules or horses can be hired: but the traveller, who 
wishes to ramble in these islands, must mainly depend on his pe- 
destrian powers. He may certainly ride along so-called roads on 
horse or mule-back ; but 1f he wishes really to see and enjoy the 
country—the forest views, the most striking mountain features, 
the most wonderful vegetation, he must often journey on foot, and 
rough it in earnest. The mode of travel revives the middle ages, 
or recals the exploration of wild countries; it is not without its 
pleasures and attractions; but only for a man who has strength 
and powers of endurance suflicient to go through the work. Such 
was the case with both our travellers, Mr, Forester has explored 
Norway and Southern Africa in his time ; his companion was a 
soldier. 

To strangers, journeying in either island, our author thinks the 
stories of danger from brigands or blood avengers grossly ex- 
aggerated, if not altogether apocryphal. Of late years what 
civilized people call assassination, the vendetta, and brigandage, 
have been put down in Corsica by the despotic power of Napoleon 
the Third. The bands of brigands have been vigorously pursued 
to their fastnesses and either destroyed or driven from their 
haunts, many having taken refuge in Sardinia. The Vendetta 
has been stopped by disarming the population ; no man, be he 
whom he may, is permitted to carry fire-arms. Even field-sports, 
for the present, are put an end to in Corsica ; there is no popping 
at bird, beast, or biped. In Sardinia an improvement has also 
been effected by a better administration of teal justice and a 
more stringent pursuit of brigands. Still a constitutional govern- 
ment cannot proceed so ruthlessly to its end, even when a good one, 
as a despotism. Arms are still borne in Sardinia, at least were 
a few years since: private revenge was still carried on, without 
being popularly considered murder; and that brigands existed 

* Rambles in the Islands of Corsica and Sardinia, With Notices of their His- 


tory, Antiquities, and Present Condition. By Thomas Forester, Author of 
“ Norway in 1848-1849," &c., Published by Longmans and Co. 
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Mr. Forester had ocular demonstration; he saw a band, or at 
least what locked like one. 

++ But I can assure my readers that it requires a stout heart, and a strong 
faith in what one has heard of the redeeming qualities in the outlaws’ cha- 
racter, to meet them in the open field without shuddering. It was in the 
dusk of early morning, that, soon after leaving a village on the borders of 
the Campidano, where we had passed the night, we suddenly fell in with a 
pany of ten or twelve of these men, who crossed our track making for the 

ills. They were mounted on small-sized horses, stepping lightly under 
the great weight they carried; for the bandits were stalwart men, and 
heavily accoutred. eir guns were, variously, slung behind them, held 
upright on the thigh, or carried across the saddle-bows ; short daggers were 
stuck in each belt, and a longer one hung by the side; a large powder-horn 
was suspended under the arm. Saddles en pique, with sheepskin housings, 
and a pouches attached on both sides, supplying the place of knap- 
sack and haversack, completed the a. e ‘cabbanu,’ a cloak of 
coarse brown cloth, hung negligently from the shoulders, and underneath ap- 
ared the tight-fitting pelisse or vest of leather ; and the loose white linen 
wers, which give the Sardes a Moorish appearance, were gathered below 
the knee underneath a long black gaiter tightly buckled. 

‘¢ Already familiar with the garb and equipments of a Sarde mountaineer, 
these details were caught at a glance. The gaze was riveted on the features 
of these desperate men,—the keen black eyes flashing from their swarthy 
countenances, to which a profusion of hair, falling on the shoulders from 
beneath the dark derette, gave, with their bushy beards, a ferocious aspect ; 
and, above all, the resolute but melancholy cast of features which expressed 
80 well their lot of daring—and despair. 

‘* Whether the party was bent on a plundering raid, or returning from 
some terrible act of midnight murder, there was nothing to indicate ; but 
the impression was that ao | were the men ‘to do or die’ in whatever 
enterprise they were engaged. The potty, Dat well together, riding in 
single file with almost military precision. eir pace was steady, with no 
appearance of haste, though they must probably have been aware that some 
carabineers were stationed in the place hard by, which we had just left. It 
was a startling apparition,—these ‘ children of the mist’—sweeping by us 
in grim cay; $s 5, over a wild heath, in the cold grey dawn of a November 
day, every hand stained with blood, every bosom steeled to vengeance. They 
took no notice of us, though we passed them closely, not even exchanging 
— with our carallante, We gazed on them till they were out of 
sight.’ 

A more real danger, and one which cannot be so easily got rid 
of, if it can be removed at all, is the mal aria of the plains. At 
certain seasons of the pa epenny in Sardinia, a single night in 
these pestilential regions will kill a stranger ; sometimes an in- 
cautious exposure of a few hours or less in the evening is aay ; 
we imagine when there is some constitutional peculiarity or de- 
—— Like most similar disease-breeding spots the plains are 

ertile. 

A ing to the account of forei 
the Sardes are both very lazy, probably because there is little on 
which industry can exercise itself hopefully, save in the few sea- 

Communal rights of pasture seem to prevail over entire 


Sistricte, with doubtless the same ideas of mewm and tuum that | i¢ it}. sometimes as apocryp bal as though it hed appeated in 


Gallenga describes as existing in Piedmont, while in older times | 


any —e to public opinion by encroachments, might have been 
punished by what in Corsica is shortly termed a ‘“‘coup.” This is 
the general picture of the shepherds. 

*¢ The Corsican shepherds are a singular race. We found them leading a 
nomade life in all parts of the island. They wander, as the season permits, 
from the highest mountain ranges to the verge of the cultivated lands and 
vineyards, where the goats do infinite mischief; and drive their flocks in 


the winter to the vast plains of the littoral, and the warm and sheltered | 
stones, lends them temporary shelter. Chestnuts are their principal food ; | ter from authorities which are accessible to the world at large, un- 


Home they have none; _the side of a rock, a cave, a hut of loose 


and their clothing, sheep-skins, or the black wool of their flocks, spun and 
woven by the women of the valleys into the coarse cloth of the pelone. 
Their test luxuries are the immense fires, for which the materials are 
Soiioen, or to bask in the sun, and tell national tales, and sing their sim- 
ple canzone. But though a rude they are not a bad race; contented, hospi- 
table, tolerably honest, and, as we found, often intelligent.” 

There are various incidents in the Rambles, illustrative of na- 
tional character. The following is one of the most pleasing. The 
elements, indeed, for similar incidents exist everywhere; for 
everywhere humble poverty has to gain its bread through risks 
and difficulty ; but in this country national reserve and advanced 
civilization would prevent the exhibition to a traveller. 

** Heat and hunger now combined to make us look out for a rill of water 
at a convenient spot for taking our d¢jefiner, and a torrent crossing the road, 
with a rude bridge over it, we sat down on the low parapet, and, openin 
our baskets, the boy Filippi fetched water from the pure stream to cool anc 
temper our wine. Bread, slices of ham, and grapes, were rapidly disap- 

ring, when unexpected visitors appeared on the scene, in the shape of 

wo = girls, travellers to Ajaccio like ourselves. 

** We had not been so much struck, to speak the truth, as some travellers 
seem to have been with the beauty and gracefulness of the Corsican women ; 
but these really were two very pretty girls, of the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
brunettes, bright-eyed, slightly-formed, and with pleasing and expressive 
features. They were lightly clad, and one of them carried a small bundle. 
Accosted by Filippi, we learnt that they came from Corte, and were on their 
way to Ajaccio, in search of domestic service. Filippi appeared to know 
some of their family. To desire the boy to share with them the meal he was 
making at some little distance was only returning Corsican hospitality. The 
ie were shy at first, and it was only by degrees that we were able to esta- 

ish a chat with them; and I was struck with the manner in which the 
eldest, taking a handful of new chestnuts from a bag, offered the contribu- 
tion to our picnic. Poor girls, chestnuts and the running brooks were pro- 
bably all vor had to depend upon for refreshment during their journey. 
Happily, both were easily to be found. 

_ * Our road lying the same way, and the girls having walked from Viva- 
tio while we had been riding, they were offered a ride on the mules, and, 
after some hesitation, the offer was accepted. With Filippi for their squire, 
the trio being about the same age, they were a merry party, making the 
glades of the old forest ring with their laughter and the sound of their 

ung voices in the sweetest of tongues. The girls were in such glee, Fi- 
lippi presine the mules to a gallop, that though we enjoyed the fun, we 

feared they would be thrown off. Our fears were groundless; riding 


astride, as is the fashion of the country, but with all propriety, they had a 


firm seat, and laughed at our apprehensions. 
** With all this exuberance of spirits, there were the greatest modesty and 





writers the Corsicans and | 








simplicity in the demeanour of these poor girls. When they proceeded j 

nn oan mood we joined in the caesiinn, asking socieas about theis 
rospects at Ajaccio, and the schooling they had received. ey no 

2 at Ajaccio; but the ‘Mother of Mercy’ would guide and protect 

The denouement of the little adventure was satisfactory. By 
pressing the mules and travelling late, our author and his friend 
reached Ajaccio the same night. The girls of course could not 
but Mr. Forester carried the bundle, directing them to call for it 
at the hotel. 

“* We were quite as well served, and the accommodations were as good at 
Ajaccio as in any provincial city of France. They gave us a delicate white 
wine made in the neighbourhood, an agreeable beverage, which we thought 
resembled Chabldis; and a confiture of cherries preserved in jelly, which 
was exquisite. I had told the story of our adventure with the poor girls 
from Corte to the mistress of the house, and, on Bridget’s appearing the day 
after our arrival to claim her wardrobe, she informed me with great joy, 
that our good hostess had taken her into her service.” 

Although the author’s literary powers are scarcely equal to 
produce effective composition out of trite materials, yet he nar- 
rates agreeably when his matter has any attraction in itself; and 
such is the force of truth and nature that Mr. Forester leayes 
upon his reader’s mind a general impression of the country he has 
travelled through—its wild freshness, the diffused perfumes of its 
plains and glades, the magnificence of its forest trees, and the 
singular character of the combination. His military companion 
was an amateur artist, who has enriched the pages of his friend 
with many a wood-cut and several plates. There is also a map 
of the islands, which would have been more useful on a larger 
scale. Mr. Forester, subsequently to these ramblings, was present 
at the laying down of the electric telegraph cable between Sar- 
dinia and Algiers, and gives an interesting account of the exploit, 
as well as some characteristic information respecting the tele- 
graphic company, and the execution of the line. 

GOLOVIN’S ALEXANDER THE FIRST OF RUSSIA,* 
THE generality of Ivan Golovin’s works are less remarkable for 
themselves than for the nationality of the author. ‘Tried by Eng- 
lish perceptions they have of course a foreign air, as well in the 
style as often in the thoughts and judgments. In history the 
manner differs from that of ours, the author himself appearing 
more than is customary with us, narrative and description being, 
in fact, subordinate to a species of commentary. Although a 
political exile, and a sworn foe to autocratic despotism, at least as 
exercised by Nicholas, M. Golovin is a Russian with patriotic 
leanings, and forms an opinion upon various affairs other than as 
they appear to Englishmen. His nationality shows itself in a 
more advantageous way. He possesses fresher information, even 








print, and he exhibits, as already intimated, a fresher mind and 
manner applied to Russian affairs than foreigners are likely to 

Sess, 

But for these circumstances, this History of Alexander the First 
would have had but slender attraction. Beyond characteristic 
traits of the Emperor, and of his ministers, or generals, the nar- 
rative tells little that is substantially new in point of fact: indeed 
the author does not pretend to novelty, avowedly deriving his mat- 


less it be some Russian documents which may not have been trans- 


| lated. The interest of the book really consists in the nature of 


the writer. We have a patriotic but liberal Russian’s views of 
Alexander, and of course of some testing points. Was the un- 
scrupulous acquisition of Finland a right thing? The judgment 
is left rather undetermined ; but asa matter of necessary policy it 
would never do for Russia to have the frontiers of Finland comi 
close to her capital of St. Petersburg. How about the Poles 
and the kingdom of Poland which Alexander had an idea of 
erecting after the downfall of Napoleon? Well, Napoleon behaved 
badly te the Poles, and reaped the consequences of selfishness, 
grasping at all and giving nothing. As regards the contemplated 
kingdom, it was very unpopular among educated and thinking 
Russians. Karamzin wrote a letter of remonstrance against the 
very notion, treating it as sinful. One text of the historian was 
that all empires have originated in conquest ; to attempt to restore 
matters to their pristine state would be impossible, and only pro- 
ductive of anarchy and national degradation could it be done. 
Another leading ides was that the Emperor had not the right to 
dismember the empire. Even supposing Poland had been sinfully 
acquired by his grandmother Catherine, it would be as sinful in 
her grandson to restore it: while independent of injustice there 
was danger in the course; and the scheme was unworkable. 
Here are afew samples of the historian’s political arguments. 

*** You think of reestablishing the ancient kingdom of Poland; but is 
that compatible with the salvation of Russia? is it in conformity to your 
sacred obligations, to the love of your empire, to justice itself? In the 
first place, (without speaking of Prussia,) will Austria voluntarily cede Gal- 
licia? Can you, the author of the Holy Alliance, declare war against that 
power, without offending not only the Christian religion but also justice, 
treaties, and sworn faith? You have yourself recognized Galicia as the 
legitimate possession of Austria. Next, can you, after having asked your 
conscience, take from us White Russia, Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia, 
which were the property of Russia long before your reign? Do not sove- 
reigns swear to maintain the integrity of their kingdoms? All those coun- 
tries were still Russian, when the Metropolitan Plato handed you the crown 
of Monomakh, Peter, and Catherine, that Catherine whom yourself called 
the Great. They will say that it was illegal for her to make the partition 
of Poland; but it would be still more illegal for you to repair the injustice 
done by Catherine, by a partition of Russia itself. We conquered >oland 
by our sword, that is our right. * * * * What Catherine did she must 

* History of Alexander the First of Russia. By Ivan Golovin, Author of “ Rus- 
sia under Nicholas the First,” &c. Published by Newby. 
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answer for before God, answer for before history ; but what she did is done, 
and must be held sacred by you. For you, Poland is a legitimate possession 
of Russia. There are no ancient title-de eds in polities ; otherwise we should 
be obliged to reéstablish the kingdom of Kasan and the kingdom of Astra- 
khan, the republic of Novgorod, the grand duchy of Riazan, &e. More- 
over, even according to those ancient title-deeds, White Russia, Volhynia, 


Podolia, together with Gallicia, made at one time part of the constituent | 


ions of Russia. If you cede them they will demand of you the cession 
of Kief, Czernigof, Smolensk, for those towns for a long time belonged to 
hostile Lithuania: all or nothing! Hitherto we have held as a funda- 
mental principle in our polities—not an inch to our friends nor to our ene- 
mies. Napoleon might have conquered Russia ;. but you, autocrat as you 
are, had not the right to cede to him a single Russian cottage.’ 3 
. 


«¢ When Karamzin had sent this letter to the Emperor he told his wife 
to be prepared to leave the apartments they occupied in the palace ; but 
orders to do so never came.”’ 

The form and manner might be a little unpalatable to the good- 


natured autocrat, but the substance made up for it to the author | 


of the Holy Alliance. 

M. Golovin’s opinion of Alexander is favourable without being 
servile. The worst quality he ascribes to him is “ cunning.” 
Until Napoleon’s “‘ Greek of the Lower Empire ” trained them, 
the Russian diplomatists were very bad ; which being interpreted 
by the adduced facts means, that they were not sufliciently hypo- 
critical, but displayed too openly the coarse arrogance ni osten- 
tatious vanity of the Muscovite. M. Golovin seems to think that 
Alexander till frightened by insurrections and conspiracies—of 
which the breaches of regal faith at Vienna, and the Holy 
Alliance were the causes, really desired to advance Russia on the 

th of constitutional freedom. ‘The difficulties in the path of a 

zar are, however, very great, especially of a man like 
Alexander whose nature was rather showy and superficial than 
deep, and whose best qualities verged upon the sentimental. A 
Russian Emperor too has not only the substantial difficulties of 
reformers to contend with, but the prejudices of his people. 

“Nevertheless, Alexander was the greatest liberal in the empire; and it 
is not an easy task to raise to freedom a nation demoralized for centuries 
by adegrading tyranny. The Russians thought that the governing power 
weakened itself, when it gave up any of its habits of oppression, Worship- 
ping the Czar, they had no regard for laws, and always relied on favours for 
evading them.” 

The war of the invasion in 1812 is eurtly treated as regards 
the narrative, and without any undue exaltation. Novelty is 
shown in the criticism of the campaign and the estimate of the 
Russian commanders. M. Golovin rates the military skill of the 
French lower, and of the Russians higher than is usually done. 
He ascribes a merit to the Russian generals—not Germans in the 
Russian service, especially to Kutousoff, which foreign historians 
have not allowed them. Everybody must remember the de- 
scription at Borodino by almost every writer, of this superannu- 
ated old man, who superseded Barclay de Tolly in obedience to 
national prejudice. Instead of the sluggish and indifferent semi- 
barbarian, letting things go as they might, painted by others, M. 
Golovin describes Kutousoff as judiciously superintending the 
battle, and afterwards “ sacrificing Moscow for the salvation of 
the army in iy of Yermaloff, Kantakouzin, and the other gene- 
rals in council.” 


The introduction to Alexander's reign contains a notice of his | 


father Paul from a Russian point of view, with anecdotes of that 
remarkable madman. Some of these are well known, the fol- 
lowing, from a Russian source, and beyond all question as re- 
gards authenticity, are newer. 

“ The ‘ Gazette of the Senate’ is a most valuable historical document, as 
it registered the daily orders and counter-orders issued by Paul. We read 
in it, ‘that the Emperor had remarked that Prince Galitzin was afraid of 
rain. His Imperia Majesty observes that it is unworthy of a soldier to be 
afraid of rain. 

“ Another wkase prohibited the officers of the Horse Guards from walking 
on the English quays. An officer of that regiment having been on furlough 
for some months, called on a comrade of his who had formerly lived in a 
house on the quay. What was his astonishment when the door was opened 
for him by the Emperor himself. During his absence, Princess Lapoukhin, 
the mistress of the Czar, had taken her abode in that house. The next day 
that absurd decree was issued. 

In one number of the official paper you see that Souvoroff is degraded, 
and in the next, that he is again promoted to the rank of field-marshal. 

“Men, when walking in front of the Iiperial palace, had to take off 
their hats when it was warm, and to keep them on when it was cold. A 

nt was arrested, and flogged twice, on that account: once for not 
ving uncovered himself, and another time for having done so. Round 
hats were proscribed as well as dogs. 

** Sometimes, the Czar would stop a carriage, and oblige the owner to get 
out and stand behind, and the servant tc take his place inside. 

** Paul was a purist in the Russian language, and in his answer to Nikla- 
shewski, the Governor in New Russia, he corrects his Russian style. Buta 
writer who presumed to draw a parallel between his reign and that of Ca- 
therine II., had his tongue pulled out, and was exiled to the Aleout Islands. 

**On the ground of the Czar’s alone having magazines, that word was 
proscribed, ordered to be washed off from the signs, and that of /awka (shops) 
to be substituted,”’ 


CAIRD’S SERMONS,* 

Tue celebrity of Mr. Caird as a preacher is no doubt owing in a de- 
to his sermon on ‘ Religion in Common Life,” delivered before 

e Queen, and published by her Majesty’s command. He has 
qualities that would have excited attention apart from extrinsic 
circumstances, though we cannot say that those qualities are of 
the very highest order. He has none of that onginality which 
arises from an original feeling as it were on the subject of Chris- 
tianity, such as distinguishes Maurice and Kingsley; and 
which though it may lead to some vagueness in matters of doc- 


* Sermons. By the Rev. John Caird, M.A., Minister of the Park Church, Glas- 
gow, Author of ** Religion in Common Life.” Published by Blackwood. 


trine, creates a real religious sympathy with the deadness of the 
| poor, and even with the struggles of conscientious doubt search- 

ing for truth, while it barbs attacks upon the conventional 

virtues and ‘‘respectabilities”—the ‘ whited outsides” of mo- 
'dern society. Neither has Mr. Caird the peculiar genius so to 
speak which gives a personal originality to the sermons of some 
men, as the scholastic learning and genial unction that charac- 
terize the Bishop of Oxford. It does not strike us that the now 
minister of ‘the Park Church Glasgow” has that lesser 
originality in any high degree which arises from taking a more 

searching view of existing socicty and throwing a new light on 

the doctrines of Christianity by applying them to the actual re- 
| quirements of contemporary life. 

The most prominent peculiarity of Mr. Caird, as it seems 
to us, is the power of enforcement. We do not trace any 
remarkable novelty in the choice of his subjects—such no- 
| velty as would excite attention by the mere statement of the 
'theme. Neither is the theme treated with extraordinary litera: 
skill or urged with that living fervour of mind and style whic 
distinguished the late Frederick Robertson of Brighton. It is not 
meant to say that Mr. Caird’s subjects are stale, or his treatment 
common. His choice of texts, or more properly the views he de- 
duces from his texts, indicate a thoughtful and experienced theo- 
logian ; his style possesses that power which arises from well-chosen 
images closely expressed and ably argued. Indeed logic is the 
essential characteristic of Mr. Caird’s genius ; not so much in the 
sense of comprehensive reasoning, for we think that there is oc- 
casionally some failure on this ground, as in the sense of intelli- 
| gence. His mind is observing rather than inventive; he is rich 

by accumulation rather than by nature; he impresses more by 
multiplying images than by at once stamping his conclusions on 
the hearer. Reasoning in fact is at the bottom of everything ; be 
religious and you will gain by it is the scope of the hortative. 
This logic is quite ditferent from coherence of parts and a con- 
sistent soundness of conclusion, in which the preacher is apt to 
fail. In two very able sermons on the Sufterings of Christ, the 
first as regards the solitariness of those sufferings, and the other 
our participation in them, he seems not to draw the line of dis- 
tinction sufficiently clear between the human and the divine na- 
ture of Christ. For example, Christ’s knowledge of sin and his 
disgust at it, must have been just as great before the incarnation 
as during its continuance ; in fact, according to the arguments of 
theology, lis sufferings from this cause would have been greater, 
| because we are told that his human nature gave him a sympathy 
with man by subjecting him to the feelings and exposing him to 
the temptations of the human race, Again, in another sermon on 
the comparative influence of character and doctrine, the preacher 
seems, at the outset, to be addressing the clergy on the import- 
ance of earnest belief in the substance of their sermons, as mere 
scholarly or literary skill will not suffice. He afterwards speaks 
of the importance of Christian conduct in laymen in general 
without distinctly marking his change in purpose. We are not, 
indeed, sure whether throughout the discourse the difference is 
| sufficiently marked between logical or intellectual subjects, 
| where skill of a certain kind suflices, and matters of faith an 
feeling where conyiction is all in all, as was intimated long ago, 
** Si vis me flere dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi.’” 

It must not be supposed that the predominance of the logical 
over the feeling and imaginative ollie removes the discourses 
from human nature to mere abstractions, On the contrary, 

life and its interests are continually present. Even the illustra- 
| tions of the preacher are mostly drawn from the natural world or 
| the experience of mankind. Take as one instance a short 
| from the ue of the sermon already alluded to on the 


solitariness of the Saviour’s sufferings, from the text, ‘ I have 
trodden the wine-press alone.” 

“ There is always a certain degree of solitude about a great mind. Even 
a mere human being cannot rise preéminently above the level of his fellow 
men, without becoming conscious of a certain solitariness of spirit gathering 
round him. The loftiest intellectual elevation, indeed, is nowise inconsist- 
ent with a genial openness and simplicity of nature ; nor is there ——— 
impossible or unexampled in the combination of a grasp of intellect that co 
cope with the loftiest abstractions of philosophy, and a playfulness that 
could condescend to sport with a child. Yet whilst it is thus true that the 

sessor of a great mind may be capable of sympathizing with, of entering 
indly into the views and feelings, the joys and sorrows of inferior minds, 
it must at the same time be admitted that there is ever a range of thought 
and feeling into which they cannot enter with him. They may accompany 
him, so to speak, a certain height up the mountain, but there is a point at 
which their feebler powers become exhausted, and if he ascend beyond that, 
his path must be a solitary one. ’ 

‘“ You who are parents have, I dare say, often felt struck by the reflection 
what a world of thoughts, and cares, and anxieties are constantly present 
to your minds, into which your children cannot enter. You may be con- 
tinually amongst them, holding familiar intercourse with them, condescend- 
ing to all their childish thoughts and feelings, entering into all their childish 
ways,—yet every day there are a thousand things passing through your 
mind, with respect, for instance, to your business or profession, your 
schemes and projects, your troubles, fears, hopes, and ambitions in 5 
your social connexions, the incidents and events that are going on in the 
world around you,—there are a thousand reflections and feelings on such 
matters passing daily through your mind, of which your children know 
nothing. You never dream of talking to them on such subjects, and they 
could not understand or sympthize with you if you did. There is a little 
world in which the play of their B ssions is strong and vivid, but Oy 
that their sympathies entirely fail. And perhaps there is no spectacle so 
exquisitely touching as that which one sometimes witnesses in a house of 
mourning—the elder members of the family bowed down to the dust by 
some heavy sorrow, whilst the little children sport around in unconscious 
playfulness. ; 

* The bearing of this illustration is obvious. What children are to the 
mature-minded man, the rest of mankind were to Jesus.” 
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The following passage descriptive of the gradual changes in 
nature may be quoted as a specimen of Mr. Caird’s power of en- 
forcing an idea. Asan argument tending to show why men are 
self-ignorant it is not so conclusive; for self-love, vanity, and 
‘the real difficulty of “‘ seeing ourselves as others see us” have 
more to do with our self-ignorance than the gradual changes that 
may be wrought in us by time. 

“ = from any other consideration, there is something in the mere 
fact of the gradual and insidious way in which changes of character gene- 
rally take place, that tends to blind men to their own defects. For every 
one knows how unconscious we often are of changes that occur by minute 
and slow degrees. If, for instance, the transitions from one season of the 

r to another were more sudden and rapid, our attention would be much 
more forcibly arrested by their occurrence than it now is. But because we are 
not plunged from midsummer into winter,—because, in the declining year, 
one he so like the day that preceded it, the daylight hours contract so 
insensibly, the chilly feeling infuses itself by such slight increases into the 
air, the yellow tint creeps so gradually over the foliage,—because autumn 
thus frequently softens and shades away into winter by gradations so gentle, 
we scarcely perceive while it is going on the change which has passed over 
the face of nature. So, again, how imperceptibly do life’s advancing stages 
steal upon us? If we leapt at once from boyhood into manhood, or if we 
lay down at night with the consciousness of manhood's bloom and vigour, 
and waked in the morning to find ourselves grey-haired, worn and withered 
old men, we could not choose but be arrested by transitions so marked. But 
now, because today you are very much the same man as yesterday— 
because, with the silent growth of the stature, the graver cares, and in- 
terests, and responsibilities of life gather so gradually around you; and 
then, when you reach the turning-point and begin to descend, because this 
year the blood circulates but a very little less freely, and but a few more 
and deeper lines are gathering on the face, than in the last ; because old 
associations are not suddenly broken up, but only unwound thread by 
thread, and old forms and faces are not swept away all at once by some 
sudden catastrophe, but only dropt out of sight one by one,—you are not 
struck, you are not forced to think of life’s decline, and almost unawares 
you may not be far off from its close. 

“*Now, if we know that changes such as these in the natural world and 
in our own persons take place imperceptibly, may not this prepare us to 
admit, that analogous changes, equally unnoted, because equally slow and 
my: may be occurring in our moral character, in the state of our souls 

0 





fore God? And with many I maintain that it is actually so. There is a | 


winter of the soul, a spiritual decrepitude and death, to which many are 
advancing, at which many have already arrived, yet all unconsciously, 
because by minute and inappreciable gradations.” 


COLONEL GRAHAM’S PROGRESS OF THE ART OF WAR." 
Like Colonel Macdougall’s “ Campaigns of Hannibal,” this 
Elementary History of the Progress of the Art of War deals 


the great contests of the Emperor Charles the Fifth and Francis 
the First. The military art perhaps was not exhibited til] 
Henry the Fourth and Gustavus of Sweden, the last of whom is 
reckoned as ‘‘ one of the founders of the system of modern warfare,” 
Really scientific modern war probably dates no farther back than 
Turenne, since whose time it has received illustrations and dis. 
coveries by various commanders, more especially by Marlborough, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. 

For readable effect there is too much in Colonel Graham’s Ele. 
mentary History. Instead of only presenting great battles of 
discovery as it were, which clearly exhibit a principle for the first 
time, or illustrate some recognized principle in a very high de- 
gree, the author goes on with a continuous narrative, not exactly 
of small battles, for they often seem mainly introduced as being 
great battles; but of battles which do not exhibit in a striking 
manner a new law of war or any remarkable illustration of an 
established rule. It may be said that this full minuteness is 
needful in an elementary exposition. And possibly it is; but it 
is destructive of the effect that might have been produced by a 
more comprehensive and graphic treatment. 

The ‘tole is rather clear than forcible, better adapted for eriti- 
cism than description; and this is evidently an advantage in a 
didactic book, where a thorough understanding is of far more 
consequence than a brilliant impression. Traces of compilation 
are visible in the more modern period, as if the author were in- 
terweaving extracts from other writers instead of mastering the 
matter and reproducing it. 

Although battles form the principal subject, they are by no 
means the only one. Descriptions of the organization of armies 
among different nations will be found, as well as of what may be 
called their internal economy. There are also judgments more 


| or less elaborate on the leading generals, of which this on the 


Great Duke may serve as an example. 

‘*In respect to the influence produced by Wellington on the progress of 
the art of war, although his campaigns tend to contirm the great truths of 
the science, it cannot be said that he created or brought into practice any 
important principles in the higher branches of the science which had not 
been previously illustrated in the operations of Napoleon, the Archduke 
Charles, and other celebrated sonal 

** At the same time, it may be claimed for Wellington that he had a sys- 


S. 


| tem of his own, which forms an important and interesting subject for reflee- 


with history only from the military point of view. No matter | 


how important a victory or a defeat might be as a political event, 
it is nothing to Colonel Graham, unless it discovers some new 
neiple in strategy, or tactics, or illustrates some old one. 
rofessor Creasy’s ‘‘ decisive battles of the world” excite little or 
rather no attention for themselves, or even for their con- 
sequences. Several are not mentioned ; some have been so loosely 
described that no judgment as to the art displayed can be formed 
respecting them ; in others usually considered of the last import- 
ance upon the fortunes of mankind—as Charles Martel’s defeat of 
the Sieueetens at Tours, there seems to have been no great deal 
of science to describe. 

The book is of course primarily addressed to the military stu- 
dents, but it will possess interest for that class of readers who 
wish to acquire an idea of the principles of war, to enable them to 
peruse the numerous modern military histories with a fuller 
understanding. After some general observations on the causes of 
war as seated in human nature, the Colonel exhibits the elements 
of an army in its great divisions of personnel and matériel, its 
branches or ‘‘arms”—cavalry, infantry, and artillery, the modes 
of maneuvering, and so forth. He then expounds the principles 
of war; which, though resolving themselves into Napoleon’s 
maxim, ‘‘the art of being strongest on a given point,” admit of 
infinite variety in their practical application; the great ma- 
thematical law being the ‘oblique attack,” by which in fact 
the Napoleonic maxim is for the most part scientifically attained. 
Having thus cleared the ground, the Colonel proceeds to narrate 
military history on the plan already indicated. Some notice 
is taken of Greek tactics and of early Greek battles as Marathon ; 
but the first genuine application of military science was by 
Epaminondas, whose great battles were all won secundum 
artem, and with a distinct adaptation of means to ends that has 
never been exceeded. Other ancient campaigns or battles are 
recounted with notices of changes in the formation or organization 
of armies till we reach the dark ages. During best part of a 
thousand years military science was extinct in Europe, and men 
aes “any how”; the English, however, at Creey, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt, discovering a kind of soldierly ‘mother wit” 
which managed to gain the day. 

“In all these battles the English display toa greater degree than the 
French that sort of instinct which in times of ignorance and barbarism 
takes the place of tactics. The idea of making use of a strong position to 
compensate for inferiority in numbers displays also some reflection and 
judgment; and, in the fact of the gendarmerie being made to fight on foot, 
it almost seems as if the English had some faint conception at that time of 
the necessity of regularly-organized infantry fit to receive and give the 
shock of battle.”’ ; 

With the reign of Charles the Seventh of France, who ex- 
pelled the English, Colonel Graham dates the restoration of the 
military art. In a strictly scientific sense it was rather the 
period from which the establishment of a regular army began, 
though on a small scale, War upon a large scale and with the 
instinctive perception of circumventing an enemy was waged in 
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tion and discussion. 

‘¢The combination of the defensive with the offensive, generally used by 
Wellington, has been thus described by various military writers. 

‘‘In the Peninsula, and more particularly in Portugal, he had under his 
command a mass of native troops, better adapted to act as light troops and 
harass the enemy in his operations than for a pitched or regular battle. 

‘* Having experienced the fiery ardour of the French attack, the impetu- 
osity of columns led by Massena and Ney, he devised very skilfully the 
means of first blunting the force of that impetuosity and then overcoming 
it. 

** His plan was to choose positions very difficult of access ; the approaches 
he covered with clouds of Spanish and Portuguese tirailleurs, thoroughly 
conversant with the art of taking advantage of inequalities of ground; his 
artillery he placed partly on the tactical crest of the position, partly a little 
in rear of it. 

‘¢ By these means he shattered the columns on the march by a murderous 
fire of artillery and musketry, whilst his excellent British infantry, 100 
parse behind the crest of the hill, was kept in reserve without being ex- 

sed. 

** When the columns reached the summit, fatigued, out of breath, and 
already decimated, a general discharge from the infantry and artillery of the 
second line burst upon them, followed up immediately by a charge upon 
their half disordered masses. 

‘‘ This description has only reference to the campaigns of Wellington in 
Spain and Portugal; rugged countries to which, as well as to the peculiar 
characteristics of the troops composing his army, such a system was per- 
fectly suited. In the campaign in Belgium a moditication of this system 
was necessarily adopted. ’ 

‘The position at Waterloo was on a plateau, with a gentle slope in front 
of it, forming a glacis, over which the infantry had a magnificent range of 
fire, and its effects were terrific. The flanks of the British were well pro- 
tected, and Wellington could observe the movements of the enemy from the 
summit of the plateau while his own were in a great measure concealed. 
With all these advantages it still remains a question whether his system 
would have been successful on that day, ifa multitude of other circum- 
stances had not lent their aid. 

‘“*We admire the sagacity with which the various materials, or na- 
tionalities, placed in Wellington’s hands were used to the best advantage ; 
but one of the most striking characteristics of his operations, as far as res 
pects the art of war, is his almost constant use of deployed lines two deep. 

‘*His successes in the Peninsula, and at Waterloo, gained with the 
troops so formed, and generally attributed to the deadly fire of his lines of 
infantry, have given rise to controversial discussions on the relative advan- 
tages of the formation of troops in columns and in lines. fh 

“In these discussions, highly useful in some respects, the tendency in 
too many instances has unfortunately been to reduce the system of war to 
absolute rules, as if it were possible to decide absolutely that troops should 
on all occasions be formed either in column or in line. 

‘The locality in which they are to act, national character, and other 
circumstances must be considered by the general; and jt is for his genius 
to decide when and where the one formation or the other may be the most 
advantageous.” 

The closing passage is one of general interest, indeed of use, as 
as it raises the question of the future effect of improvement im 
small arms. 

‘The description of fire-arms lately introduced for infantry is a subject 
for consideration also, in regard to the influence which it may be destined 
to exercise on the result of future wars. 

“During the late campaigns at Alma and Inkerman, the allies had an 
advantage in being armed with the mini¢; but this advantage, through 
superiority of weapon, is not likely to occur in any future war between 
European powers, as it is to be supposed that these improved arms will be 
brought into general use; but there still remains the question : will this 
weapon have any influence on tactics? Will whole armies be disposed in 
skirmishing order? or will it still be necessary to keep up lines ores 
either of battalions in columns or in line? Will battles become duels with 
the musket ; in which the two sides, without manwuvring, will continue 
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firing at each other until one party or the other is either put to flight or 


destroyed : = : : . , 

“ The opinion of Jomini is, that notwithstanding the perfection to which 
arms have been brought, and the murderous effects of the minié at Alma 
and Inkerman, two armies encountering, and wishing to engage in battle, 
cannot thus fire at each other from a distance throughout the day. One or 
other must advance and make an attack; and that, therefore, ultimate 
success will depend, as heretefore, on the most skilful manwuvring, accor- 
ding to the great tactical principle of bringing the preponderating mass on 
the decisive point at the decisive moment.”’ 

A chronological table of ‘ military events, from the earliest 

es to the recent siege of Lucknow,” is added to the history. 
It is full and useful, but it would have been more so, had a little 
essential military criticism been dropped into the notices, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Rambles in the Islands of Corsica and Sardinia, With Notices of their His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Present Condition. By Thomas Forester, Author of 
* Norway in 1848-1849,"" &c. 


History of Alexander the First, Emperor of Russia. By Ivan Golovin, Author 
of ** Russia under Nicholas I1.,” Xe. 





The North-West Passage, and the Plans for the Search for Sir John Franklin, | 


A Review by John Brown, F.R.G.S,, Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, Copenhagen, 

Remains of a rery antient Recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto 
unknown in Europe; discovered, edited, and translated by William Cureton, 
D.D., F.R.S., &c., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Rector of St. Marga- 
ret’s, and Canon of Westminster. 

Preachers and Preaching. By Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., &e., Professor 
of British History and Archwology in the Royal Society of Literature, and 
Thursday Morning Lecturer at St. Peter’s, Cornhill. 

The Heirs of Cheveleigh. By Gervaise Abbott. In three volumes. 

The Ladies of Bever Hollow, A Tale of English Country Life. By the Author 
of ** Mary Powell.” In two volumes, 

The Poor Relation. A Novel, By Miss Pardoe, Author of “ The Life of 
Marie De Medicis." In three volames. 

The Knace of Hearts. A Novel. In three volumes. By Mrs. Frederick Hall, 
Author of ** The Next of Kin.” 





The Butt: fly Vivarium, or Insect Home. 
Author of ** Ocean Gardens,” &c.—An application of the principles of 
the aquarium to the study of insect life and transformations, with de- 
scriptions fur the arrangement of the case and the management of its 
inhabitants. As far as the author's clearness of direction goes the 
“ butterfly vivarium” is as casy to keep as an aquarium, and the ob- 
servation of insect metamorphosis exhibits more wonderful processes 
than can be seen in the giowth of fishes. 
require minuter care and closer observation than the piscine tribes, and 

rhaps there is less sympathy with an insect than a vertebrate animal. 

his, however, is a matter of individual feeling. 

The account of an instructive, amusing, and elegant experiment is not 
the only feature of The Butterfly Vivarium. In a summary review of 
the four stages of insect life—egg, larva, pupa or chrysalis, “and butter- 
fly, Mr. Nocl Humphreys popularly exhibits some of the most singular 
examples of transformation, yet showing that wonderful as they appear 
to the superficial observer, the metamorphoses are in reality but develop- 
ment, minute germs of the future organs being ever traceable. In fur- 
ther chapters he gives particular accounts of some of the most remarkable 
insects, regard being had to their fitness for the “vivarium.” Here are 
a few miscellaneous samples of the book. 

Periodicity of Inseect-Hatching. —“* Many experiments have been made 
with the view to accelerate the hatching of insect eggs by the stimulus of 
heat, and to retard them by the application of intense cold; but, except ina 
very few cases, little or no effect was produced—periodicity, rather than any 


kind of atmospheric influence, being the governing power which regulates | 
| very questionable. 


the hatching time. In some few instances, however, as stated, the time can 
be accelerated by warmth—as with silk-worms, for example—which is, per- 
haps, owing to their existence in Europe being altogether artificial, and 
their instincts being more or less thwarted and confused in all their stages. 
It has been found much more difficult, and in manv cases impossible, to re- 
tard the period of hatching by any degree of cold ; and certain eggs destined 
to hatch in June, for instance, will, according to Brahm, hatch at that time 
even in an ice-house.”’ 
veserved Insect Food.—“ In some cases the food for the young has to be 

positively provided, and even placed in a proper situation, “by the parents ; 
and this they never fail to effect with the greatest completeness, whatever 
may be the cost of labour necessary to effect the arrangements; and al- 
though they never live to see the happy results of their contrivance, as the 
eggs are not hatched till after they have perished, which they invariably do 
when they have performed that last and most important act of their exist- 
ence. 7 * *. 7 * 

“Other species kill insects for the express purpose of placing them in a 
subterranean larder to become the food of their progeny as soon as the eggs 
ey near the prey are hatched; and the Mason Wasp builds up the 

ies of caterpillars in the structure in which its larvie are to come forth, 

taking care to select such as are just about to change, and which are conse- 
quently unlikely to attempt escape, being in a semi-dormant state, in 
which they remain as nice, fresh, live food forthe carnivorous young as soon 
as they are hatched. The Spider Wasp pursucs a similar method in pro- 
Viding a feast of spiders for its expected young—just stinging the victims 
sufficiently to —— any attempt to eseape, but not to kill them.” 

Butterfly s Eqg-nest.— This little insect is, however, by far surpassed in 
the skill displayed in her maternal cares by some kinds of butterflies, which 
may be said to build a positive nest for their eggs, precisely similar to that 
constructed by birds, except that it is not used for the purpose of incuba- 
tion, the eg¢s being abandoned so soon as properly protected in the manner 
which instinct has suggested to the parent. The interior of this nest is 
ormed by several layers of soft down, which the female plucks from her 
own body, and upon this delicate couch the eggs are deposited, and then 
protected by an elegant covering of the same material, often arranged with 
very curious intricacy. In some cases this covering is disposed in such a 
manner that each silken hair remains erect, the nest thus enclosed having 
the appearance of a small patch of the softest and most downy fur. Some- 
times, when the eggs are laid spirally round a branch, this kind of 
covering naturally follows their course, and it then produces a very beauti- 
ful teen, which it would sorely puzzle a tryo in entomology to ac- 
count for, as it often assumes the appearance of a minute bottle-brush, and at 
other times that of a miniature fox’ s-tail. By the time this final protection 
to the eggs is completed, the body of the devoted parent, as may be 


Magined, is almost entirely denuded of its beautiful silky clothing ; but she 


By H. Nocl Iumphreys, | 


We suspect that the insects | 


has fortunately no further occasion for it, as having thus completed the last 
act of her brief existence, she almost immediately expires.” 

Lyra Germanica. Second Series. The Christian Life. Translated 
from the German by Catherine Winkworth.—The second series of Ger- 
man hymns are broadly arranged into three classes, the first referring to 
holy seasons—Advent, Christmas ; the second to the services of the 
Church, as Baptism ; the third are called the “ Inner Life,”’ and relate to 
individual emotion or feeling, as penitence. Some of the compositions 
pass from the hymn—a short lyric designed for public worship, to the 
religious poem; many of them indeed are rather prolonged for singing. 
In a poetical point of view they do not differ from most other collections 
of sacred verse ; the accomplished translator has doubtless preserved the 
sentiment as she has retained the metres. Some of these are not well 
adapted to the English language ; but it is the intention of the publishers 
to bring out an edition with ‘some of the fine old German chorales,” 
and the words must necessarily follow the music, 


Introduction to English Etymology. By Robert Armstrong, English 
Master, Madras College, St. Andrews; and Thomas Armstrong, Heriot 
Foundation School, Edinburgh.—A useful book, either for the pupil or 
self-student. Perhaps it is most useful to the latter, as requiring inde- 
pendent judgment; for some of the derivatives seem to travel a long 
way—a peculiarity belonging to most etymological works, The lan- 
guages dealt with are Saxon, Latin, Greek, and modern tongues, the 
Saxon and Latin more fully than the others. After lists of prefixes and 
affixes, the leading roots are exhibited, and words derived from them. 
These are followed by particular lists of a word and its root as “sug, 
(Anglo-Saxon) a sow,” classified according to the parts of speech, Ex- 
ercises follow to illustrate the use of the book and practise the pupil, 

Chancery Acts and Orders, recently passed and made, By George 
Osborne Morgan, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law.—A profes- 


| sional book whose text, as it were, is the acts of Parliament from the 


10th and 11th Victoria relating to trustees and Chancery improvements, 
and the “ orders” from April 1850. The commentary on this text is 
the cases that have arisen under them, with Mr. Morgan’s remarks 
thereupon. A varicty of forms are added and a very copious index com- 
piled by Mr. Whately. The volume is intended “ as a cheap and com- 
pendious handbook of the new practice, established by legislative enact- 
ment and illustrated by judicial authority.” 

The New Zealand Emigrant’s Bradshaw.—An account of New Zea- 
land done upon the usual plan of colonial guide-books, namely, histori- 
cal and geographical sketch; descriptions of the present state of the 
colony, its industries, and the prospects it offers to various classes of 
emigrants, together with colonial statistics and regulations, as well as 
the modes and cost of getting to the place. The book emanates from the 
New Zealand shipping-agents Willis and Gann: its main feature is its 
cheapness. 

Practical Arithmetic for Senior Classes, By Henry G. C. Smith.— 
A sequel to a more elementary “arithmetic” previously published by 
the author. It begins with vulgar fractions and ends with compound 
interest. The chief points of the book are its practical explanation 
of the rules, and their illustration by exercises. 

My Three Aunts, or Lowminster, By the Author of “ Long, Long 
Ago.”"—Substantially the story of an old maiden lady who meets the 
lover of her youth when she is in the decline of life, and he is the father 
of a grown-up family. It takes a long time to reach a not very striking 
denouement; but in reality My Three Aunts is less a story than an 
elegantly minute written description of places, common domestic 
occurrences, and family characters. 

~vems, By L.—A kind of amiable feebleness is the characteristic of 
these miscellaneous poems. Art and painstaking care might strengthen 
weak lines, but whether they could ever enliven the mass into poetry is 





The reprints of the week are only two novels, both of which appear in 


| a handy form and at a cheap price. 


A Lost Lave By Ashford Owen, A new edition, revised, 
The Cardinal, By the Author of ** The Duchess,” &c. 


3 = _— 
Fine Arts. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION: OLD MASTERS, 
The pleasure of publicity seems to be enforcing itself upon the minds 
of our collectors. After furnishing forth the wondrous show at Man- 


| chester last year, they are now coming forward with quite exceptional 


strength and liberality at the British Institution: the collection which 


| opened to private view last Saturday, of works by old masters and de- 


| ceased British painters, is of extraordinary interest. 


Indeed, it is a 


| gathering of masterpieces ; sumptuous in great names, and bringing be- 





fore us several men who have been little more than names hitherto to the 
general ear. 

An exhibition which contains six Da Vincis, (or nominal Da Vincis,) 
besides the most important copy extant of his Last Supper, belonging to 
the Royal Academy, must be an exceptional one on that ground alone, 
Of the six we fully believe in three. ‘The Infant Savour and St. 
John” is profoundly lovely; the heads beautiful for truth and 
that kind of naiveté in which a great mind can be traced: the flesh, 
and the painting generally, most soft and firm. The poor grey-white 
curly lamb, however, does not come in for the share which he might 
certainly have claimed in this softness. We do not remember an 
other Da Vinci in England which bears to our eyes such indisputal 
sign manual of the master as this small work, the property of Lord 
Ashburton. The remaining two are coloured cartoon studies for 
heads in the Last Supper—‘ The Saviour,” the same head of gra- 
cious sorrow as in the picture, but without the moustache and beard; 
and * An Apostle ’"—the last but one to the right, very grandly done: 
among the changes adopted in the fresco, one can see that Leonardo has 
given this head a more decidedly Jewish look. A fourth of these Da 
Vincis, “‘La Vierge aux Rochers,” is a duplicate of the wonderful 
masterpiece in the Louvre, and was exhibited here a few years ago. 
How far it is safe to assume that this comes from the very hand of Leo- 
nardo we cannot pronounce; but some connoisseurs consider it to be 
even more valuable than the Louvre picture in its present state. The 
same collector, the Earl of Suffolk, sends the Da Vinci of ‘The Virgin 
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and Child” which has been so much talked about of late as “the stolen 
icture.” Its authenticity does not impress us as being beyond dispute. 
a real Da Vinci, it is far from being a first-rate onc : if an imitation, 
the copyist knew the master’s trick well. The hard white coldness of 
the flesh chills one’s sympathy. Nearly the same remarks will apply 
to another “Virgin and Child,” the property of Mr. Davenport Brom- 
ley: only that, while its charm is perhaps greater, its strength is less. 
Another “stolen picture ” here once again present is the famous Anni- 
bal Caracci, “Le Raboteur”; a work whose temporary eclipse must 
have drawn at least a score of sighs from Dilettantcism, for one that 
True Art vouchsafed to it. 
Glorious Venice was never more glorious than in the Giorgione which 





here under the title “‘ Giorgione, his Mistress, and Pupil,” and | 


which is celebrated in the well-known stanzas of Byron’s Beppo, where 
the resplendent fair one is “made an honest woman of” as the painter's 
“wife,” and the “pupil” brought nearer to his heart as his “son.” 
Perhaps there is as little foundation for the one set of titles as for the 
other: connoisseurs are very fond of finding, in every beautiful woman 
a painter limned, his mistress. ‘‘ But such a woman! love in life!” says 
Byron: and a perfect right he had to say so, though the lady’s jaw may 
be a trifle too heavy. ‘ But such colour!” we are still more tempted to 
exclaim. The splendour and the depth of it are indeed incredible: we 
can use no fainter term. And having said so much, we shall leave this 
miracle of art in silence : none but the burning words of poctry can cope 
with a thing like this, to which the dull level of critical prose is almost 
an insult. Titian too appears in a magnificent full length, ‘* The Em- 
— Charles V.” at an age not much past thirty; in a fine “ Portrait of a 

hysician,” one of those heads, far from uncommon, which combine the 
evidence of thought and culture with a gross natural type; and in a 
“Venus, Cupid, and Psyche,’—a study of Venctian glow of colour 
in its curious yellowed flesh-tints and whites, and exceedingly grand 
in the background glimpse and male figures. Tintoret’s portrait—*t Don 
Piero Richetti”—almost surpasses Titian’s; so wonderful is its life, 
so tremendous its power, so entire its simplicity, And Bellini’s por- 
trait of an Italian woman—a browned face, just such as you might ex- 
pect to meet this very summer, with a single blue line of sea behind, 
against the horizon,—scarcely falls below Tintoret. (Is this Gentile Bel- 
lini, or the better known Giovanni? We rather fancy, the former.) 
“Frances Knevet, Countess of Rutland,” also, is a very interesting por- 
trait by Zucchero—who seems to have taken kindly to that injunction 
of good Queen Bess, by no means so absurd as people suppose, that he 
should paint her face without shadow. The management of the man 
and bright tints of red in this full-length is exquisitely chaste. Even 
the brazen and iron ages of Venetian art show to some advantage in the 
gallery : the Vecchia is picturesque in more of the modern way than 
usual, and the Duke of Newcastle’s Canalettos are remarkably fine ones. 

For its specimens of the early Italian schools the Institution is mainly 
indebted to Mr. Barker. The ascetic fervour of Crivelli is most nobly 
displayed in the “ Portrait of the Beato Ferretti, Ancestor of the Reign- 
ing Pontiff,” whose hungry zeal, which glowers in his hot eyes, and 
channels his discoloured cheeks, is rewarded by a heavenly vision of the 
Virgin and Infant Christ. If Crivelli is ascetic in this masterpiece, he 
is almost savagely fanatic in the tone of his two little saint-trios in 

recesses of stone festooned with fruit,—‘ St. Louis, St. Jerome, 
and St. Peter”; “St. Paul, St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom.” The 
Pietro della Francesca and the Lippo Lippi are both interesting works : 
but each of them suggests a doubt. The former is catalogued as “ Isotta 
da Rimini, the Wife of Sigismund Pandolfo Malatesta.” Now, if the 
portrait at the National Gallery by the same painter, and professedly of 
the same lady, is really Isotta, this cannot be; for no process of art, nor 
yet of nature, can convert a nose with a decided tendency to the aquiline 
nto a nose with a marked preference for the retroussé. We suspect,, 
however, that the better claim is on the part of Mr. Barker's picture. 
The Lippi purports to be a religious composition, with * authenticated 
Portraits of Cosmo and Lorenzo de’ Medici and Savonarola.” As far as 
face we might be inclined to recognize the reforming monk in 
the elderly St. Francis; but we find scercely a trace of the known 
features of either the Father of his Country or the Magnificent, and 
equally little probability, in an historical point of view, that the two 
figures fr sah to—a man of some sixty, and another of from eighteen to 
twenty bm of age—could have been painted from them both. When 
Cosmo died at the age of seventy-five, Lorenzo was but fifteen; and the 
very year in which Lorenzo came into power at the age of twenty, 
1469, was the year of Lippi’s death. Tested historically, the portrait of 
Savonarola is almost an impossibility—quite so, if the St. Francis is 
the figure referred to; for, when Lippi dicd, Savonarola was a youth 
of seventeen; when Cosmo died, a child of twelve ; when Cosmo was of 
about the age here represented, actually unborn. Such is ‘‘ authentica- 
tion.” It is true, however, that the well-known connexion of Lippi 
with the Medici family, and the association in the picture of these two 
“ grave citizens” with the Baptist, the patron saint of Florence, favours 
the idea that, unlike as they are to other portraits, they may probably 
be intended for some members of the great house; and we might even 
stretch our faith so far as to suppose that the younger figure was painted 
from the living Lorenzo, and the elder a reminiscence of the dead Cosmo. 
The Luca Signorelli of “ St. George” looks archaic, especially at first 
ight, but has some very fine design in the naked corpses of the foreground. 
Virgin and Child, with Angels” bearing a canopy, is a delightfully 
S8weet example of Gozzoli, which we think had been included in a former 
exhibition here. Of a somewhat later style is the Ortolano, ‘‘ St. Sebas- 
tian, St. Demetrius, and St. Roque” ; the Demetrius a noble chivalrous 
figure, but the work generally deficient in qualities of colour. This 
may be the fault of a restorer. ‘ St. Catharine and St. Lucia,” by 
Dossi, presents the character of a great period of art, after its 
genuine vitality had departed. the “ Portrait of a Man” by the same 
inter might be Don Quixote in his youth. Two superior Claudes are 
« and Figures” belonging to Earl Howe; the first, 
with nymphs and fauns, formal, but agreeable ; the second, with cattle 
in the foreground, luminous and fine in its pink-tinged afternoon hori- 
zon, and mounded distance beyond the stream. 

Of the Spanish pictures, the only one specially remarkable is Mr. 
Gladstone’s large Murillo of ‘(A Saint [we think St. Francis] with two 
monks, walking on the water”; more properly, crossing the sea on his 
dispread cloak, which wafts him ashore, where he is awaited by a 
calmly surprised population of citizens and children. The work belongs 





evidently to the painter’s earlier period, when he aimed at the strong 
manner of Velasquez, and is far more ponderous and severe in feeling 
than the pictures by which the huge but unjustified popularity of Mu- 
rillo is mostly sustained in England. 

The Flemish and Dutch paintings, spite of the unexampled absence of 
Rubens, and the restriction of Vandyck to a single head, of average ex- 
cellence, represent the school capitally. Several of the Rembrandts are 
admirable. ‘Tobias and the Angel ’—or rather, Tobias, under the 
Angel's direction, restoring Tobit’s sight,—is a most wonderful piece of 
art, notwithstanding the debased, and almost ruftfianly, character of the 
grimy bridegroom and the bottlenosed archangel. There is intense truth 
and astonishing power, both of design and expression, in old Tobit, who, 
submitting nervously to be operated upon, seems to be recovering his 
first blink of the cherished day. ‘‘ The Tribute-money” is another pre- 
cious example of the gloom and the magic of Rembrandtism. Not less 
marvellous is ‘‘ Rembrandt's Mother ”’—the kindly, frosty, shrivelled old 
lady in her ruff; and very fine the valetudinarian ‘Goldsmith of Ant- 
werp.” Two little landscapes complete the representation of the cycle of 
the strange master’s power. A small Holbein and a small Van Eyck are 
both full of matter ; the former particularly, a portrait of ‘ ‘Thomas 
Ifoward, Duke of Norfolk,” being of most pure and lovely style. Cuyp, 
the painter of quiet, healthy, enjoyable sunshine, is in brilliant strength 
with the “Scene on the Ice,” and “ Cattle and Figures”; examples 
which could hardly be surpassed, whether as typical of the mas- 
ter or for intrinsic excellence. Admirable also is the landscape—a 
sullen bird's-eye view of river-broken flats—by De Koninck; the 
only Dutch landscape-painter who rivals—and we think often equals— 
Rembrandt. Teniers appears to great advantage in the pictures of the 
Duke of Neweastle, who has done as much to strengthen the Flemish 
and Dutch section of the gallery as Mr. Barker for the Italian: the 
“‘Cow-shed” is a special chef-d’cuvre in its able simplicity. Jan Steen, 
a man whose faculties appear, however degraded, to have been natu- 
rally far higher than those of his fellow illustrators of Dutch smoking 
and beer-swilling, is finely represented by “‘ The Hurdy-gurdy”’: the 
smile of the man seated to the right, with a child on his knee, and his 
cap half across his face, is a signal point of quiet life. On Ruysdael, 
Both, Wouvermans, Le Duc, Bol, and Denner, we cannot pause indi- 
vidually ; but all of them are at their best. 

The British works begin with our earliest name, Dobson, and go 
down to the last two Academicians whom death has privileged to appear 
in this company, Cook and Uwins. The Dobson, ‘ William Cavendish, 
‘the loyal Duke of Newcastle,’ Captain-General of the Forces of Charles 
I, in the North,” is a specially fine work of the Vandyck school ; the 
face is marked by cold immovable positiveness. The Cook and Uwins 
are the diploma-pictures of those painters. The former, wholly un- 
known to the present generation of picture-seers, shows himself a re- 
putable classicist in “Iris descending to comfort Ceres for the loss of 
Proserpine”; and the latter treats with some effectiveness, though 
not with genuine power, the strong subject, “‘ A Neapolitan 
Widow, mourning over her dead child, is distracted at the joyous 
sounds of the Carnival.” The two great competitors, Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, ‘ divide the crown.” | Naughty, captivating 
Nelly O’Brien, who won all hearts at Manchester with that 
saucy face of her's, on which Sir Joshua has fixed for ever the re- 
flected sunlight, reappears here in two portraits; one of them, with all 
its sweetness, a little sentimentalized, but the other (128) almost better 
than the Manchester marvel. ‘* Miss Cholmondeley,” the merry little 
gipsy carrying her funny curly poodle across the brook, and perhaps 
going to souse him in it on the sly, is one of the most perfect of Rey- 
noldses as of the most famous. The peremptory disciplinarian head of 
“‘ Admiral Keppel,” and the soldierly *‘ Marquis of Granby,” (with a 
most disproportionate charger,) are also excellent examples; and the 
Titianesque ‘ Woody Landscape” an uncommon and most delightful 
one. Gainsborough’s vivid breadth appears in the “ a with 
Figures” of the gipsy class, and the “ Landscape with a Man Plough- 
ing,” which appears to take its inspiration from the Dutch school. It 
is an exceptional and most striking little picture, with an enormous 
puff of white cloud over the central windmill. The “Two Monks’ 
Heads” are spirited and mortified; ‘‘ Lady Mary Boulby” is a head 
instinct with refined play of life, and perfect in purity of colour, An 
early Turner, “ Landscape, Evening,”’—a rounded bay, with the evening 
light coming down the gorge of the castle mound, is equally impressive 
in its depth, and rich and tender in the brilliancy of its lighted distance. 
A powerful and truthfully expressive group of “Children” by Opie, 
Romney's “ Mrs. Fitzherbert,”” Wilson’s ‘ Evening,” and Bird’s “ Sa- 
turday Night,” a village-choir practising for the morrow’s service, are 
all laudable examples of their painters, and of the qualities of the British 
| school towards the beginning of the century. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOK,* 

As a skilful painter and a skilful photographer, Mr. Price possesses 
excellent qualifications for addressing the public on the processes and 
capabilities of photography. His manual is on an ample scale, entering 
in detail into every stage of the art, so far as the collodion process—the 
most extensively practised of all—is concerned; and truly the multi- 
plicity and imperative delicacy of the manipulations is enough to frighten 
| a tyro, and almost to deter the uninitiated from venturing upon the work 
| at all. Though ample, Mr. Price’s book aims to be as short and simple 

as possible ; and it is not often that he transgresses the necessary limits 
of clear explanation. One point which he puts more distinctly than we 
remember to have seen it propounded before is the theoretic and construc- 
tional correspondence needed between a good lens and the human eye, in 
order to enable the former to produce, like the latter, true images of ob- 
jects. This is one of those primary ideas which lie at the root of rea- 
soning on any such subjects, and which it is well to grasp firmly at 
starting. The writer is against the predilection which many of his 
brethren exhibit to large dimensions in photographic work, for their own 
sake, and believes in the permanence of the pictures, under due precau- 
tions. Founded as his own repute in the art mainly is upon dramatic 
combinations of figures—an attempt which we think inherently weak, 
and seldom even moderately successful—he gives full attention to the 

uestion of “Subjects, their Nature and Treatment.” We do not doubt 

at students will find this book a clear, practised, and safe guide. 


* A Manual of Photographic Manipulation, treating of the Practice of the Art 
and its various applications to Nature. By Lake Price. Published by Churchill. 
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MEDIEVAL FAC-SIMILE.* 

An illumination without colour is almost the white of an egg without 
its volk ; and that has been adjudged insipid since the time of Job. Co- 
lourless as it is, however, (and far better colourless than imitated in colour 
vulgarly,) this fac-simile has the charm of very pure and graceful design, 
with simple truth, if not peculiar fervour, of religious expression, If 
executed by an English illuminator, it proves, (like the very beautiful 
little sacred picture of Richard the Second with his patron saint, and the 
Madonna and Angels, which was exhibited last year in Manchester,) 
that our countrymen of the fourteenth century had attained a high posi- 
tion in art, scarcely inferior to that of the French. The subjects of this 
MS. are divine, angelic, and saintly figures, with biblical and legendary 
histories, of considerable importance and accomplishment. 

* Litany, sketched from a MS. illuminated in England in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, now in the Old Royal Collection, British Museum. By H. H. 
J. Westlake. Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 








DR. WAAGEN’S ERRATA. 

We have received from Mr. Morris Moore a rather long and lond- 
mouthed letter on a rather small point. Dr. Waagen has claimed, in 

rint, to have been the first to announce publ‘cly that a so-called 
Ghirlandajo was a Michel Angelo. The picture was one of the most fa- 
mous at Manchester last year. The Doctor rests his claim upon 
his having made this announcement in his book published in 1854 
Mr. Morris Moore reminds the public that he himself had made (and 
even then not for the first time) a similar announcement, in his printed 
evidence, before the National Gallery Committee as early as 1853. We 
are happy to right Mr. Moore on this point, if he thinks it worth | 
raising; and have not the slightest objection to confirming, by any evi- 
dence in reason, our own expressed opinion that Dr. Waagen, who is 
fond enough of assuming the hoot of the bird of wisdom, and makes it 
tell with the utmost cffect upon credulous ears, is “a bit of a humbug 
after all.” But we cannot afford to print Mr. Moore’s letter: life is too 
short for discussing microscopical points at such a high magnifying 
power, and the Spectator shorter still. We regret too to find a man like 
Mr. Moore, of knowledge and ability sufficient to produce some useful 
results, moving cternally in one rut, {that a muddy one, Every time 


ana t 
that Eastlake blunders, (and other men are quite as prone to do the 
same,) or Waagen assumes an air of importance, heaven and earth 
must really not be adjured to witness : they have other things to attend 
to, of no inferior gravity. 














BIRTHS. 

On the 2d June, at Ste\e Hamond, Bucks, the Lady Julia Bouwens, of a son. 

On the 2d, in Upper Montagu Street, Montagu Square, the Hon. Mrs, John 
Beresford, of a son. 

On the 3d, at Durham Ilouse 
of a son. 

On the 4th, Lady A. Paget, of « daughter. 

On the 4th, in Fitzroy Terrace, Regent's 
dulph, of a daughter. 

On the Gth, at Edwinsford, the 
thornden, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Edinburgh, Lady Alexander Russell, of a son. 

On the 7th, at Haigh Hall, Wigan, the Hon. Mrs, Charles Lindsay, of a daughter. 

MARRIACES, 

On the 17th April, at ir, H. Richmend B 
to Jane, fourth daug! Thomas Blaikie, Knt., 

On the Ist June, at St. Mary's ¢ rch, Cl 
Surzgeon-Major, Grenac Guards, to Louisa 
General George Swincy, Bengal Artillery. j 

On the Ist, at Wimbledon Charch, the Lord Henry Thynne, to the Lady Ulrica 
St. Maur, second dengliter of the Duke of § ‘ 

On the 3d, at Hove, Henry Byerley, second surviving son of the late Dr. Anthony 


Chelsea, the Wife of the Rev. John Wilson, D.D., 





wk, the Wife of Colonel Edward Bid- 


Wife of Sir James Drummond, Bart., of Haw- 


Peshaw ownlow, Esq., Bengal Artillery, 
Aberdeen, | 
, George E. Blenkins, Esq., 


ghtcr of Licutenant- | 














merset 





Todd Thomson, and her M aje sty’s Advocate tor Ceylon, to Sarita, eldest daughter } 
of the Count de Beaumont. 

On the 3d, at All Souls’, Langham Place, Frederic Chatfield, son of Samuel G. | 
Smith, Esq., of Sacombe Park, Herts, to Harriet Maud, youngest daughter of Fran- | 
cis Pym, Esq., and of the late Lady Jane Pym, of the Hasells, Beds. - } 


On the 8th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, George Campbell, Esq., 
only brother of Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., of Garscube, Dumbartonshire, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir Edward Borough, Bart. 

On the 8th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Henry Walker, Vicar of 
Ludham, Norfolk, to Lydia, eldest daughter of the late Ven. John Banks Holling- | 
worth, D.D., Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 

DEATIIS. 

On the 30th May, Captain John Fynes Turnpenny, for many years Professor of | 
Classics and History at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst; in his 80th year. 

On the Ist June, at Epping, Mary, relict of the late William Yarington, Esq., 
of Swaffham, Norfolk; in her 90th year. 

On the Ist, at Folkington Place, Sussex, Thomas Sheppard, Esq.; in his 92d year. 
On the Ist, at Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, Sir Henry Fitzherbert, Bart. ; in his 
75th year. | 
On the 2d, at Salisbury, Mrs. Mary Evans, relict of the late John Evans, Esq., 
of the Byletts, in the county of Hereford ; in her 97th year. 
On the 3d, at Harehope, Northumberland, Anne Seymour Conway, widow of | 












Oswin A, B. Cresswell, Esq., and daughter of Sir William Gordon Cumming, Bart., 
of Altyre. 

On the 4th, at Chatham, Caroline Munster Lady Hardinge, wife of Henry T. 

ones, Esq., and relict of the late Sir Richard Hardinge, Bart. : 

On the 4th, in Chesham Place, the Hon, Mrs. Richard Cavendish. 

On the 5th, at Burlington, near Bath, General Walter Powell, Royal Marines ; 
in his 78th year. , 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, JUNE 8. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—W..iam Brees junior, West Ham, Essex, cutler. | 

Bankrupts—Joun Jamirsox, Bishopsgate Street Without, sail-cloth-dealer 
Pawar Apramam Barnes and Jonn Barnes, Blandford Forum, woolstaplers 
Tuomas Fuiisroox, Pangbourn, harness-maker— ALEXANDER Occ, Primrose 
Street, Bishopsgate, manufacturer of iron goods—Scuorme.y Crowrnen SHEarp | 
and Grorcr Unprrwoop, Smethwick, Staffordshire, millwrights—Brxsamin Ports, | 
Nottingham, victualler—Josneu Skexrcnty, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, dealer in sag- 
gars—Henry James Crurcnetr, Stonehouse, Devonshire, ship-owner—Roperr 
Tram, Weymouth, confectioner—Evwarp Wimax, Dewsbury, currier—Narnan 
Mircngnt, Leeds, cloth-manufacturer — Groror Eur vt, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
draper —Gronck Rostnsox, West Hartlepool, builder—Joux Axmstronc, South 
Shields, earthenware-manufacturer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Youxo, Rutherglen, Glasgow, power-loom-manufacturer 
—Foroan, Glasgow, contractor—Camrrii, Oban, merchant—Martix, Glasgow, 
civil engineer—Kinc, Glasgow, coal-master. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 11. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Grorcre Hexry Pats, Brighton, ironmonzer—James 
Saw and Co. Elland, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturers—Grorcr Laycock, Shef- 
feld, currier—Ricnarp Joskru Pike, Long Eaton, Derbyshire, miller. 

Bankrupts.—Jamys Wein, Albert Square, Commercial Road East, merchant— 
Henry Dickrnson, Nottingham, stone-mason—Grorek Kniour, Stroud, brazier— 

oskPn Parsons and Josern HArtLanp, Dudley, Worcestershire, coal-masters— 
Parur Purtrrs, Crowland, Lincolnshire, merchant—Siau Suirn, Radcliffe Bridge, 





Lancashire, inn-keeper—Jonn Tnomrson M‘K rant, Liverpool, timber-merchant— 
Rosert Barcos, Burgh in the Marsh, Lincolnshire, brewer—Evan Moroan junior, 
Tonvrafail, Glamorganshire, grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Brypr, Port-Glasgow, tailor—Hooc, Edinburgh, 
watch-maker— Lawson, Bothwell,"grocer—Grant, Campeltown, Argylishire, mer- 
chant—Granyt junior, Campeltown, Argylishire, ironmonger—Wtnearr, Alloa, 
ironmonger—Kuino, Glasgow, Lanarkshire, coal-master. 
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Saturd. Monday. Twesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols eo — ou am parton 
Ditto for Account . xd 958 93} 953 953 we 
3 per Cents Reduced Nt 953 | 96 96 6 965 
New 3 per Cents 958 | | «(85R 96 964 vO 
i PD. scccccbuevessennsees -— | Te ee _— = ou 
Annuities 1885 .. —_— i — | — -— _— 
Rank Stock, 11 per ¢ — | 219 221 221 219) 221 
India Stock, 10j perCent .... -— — | 222 222 -— shut 
Exchequer Bills, 2}¢. perdiem ..... 36 pm 33 {35 32 —_ —_ 
Exchequer Bonds 1559 loo, 100g | 100} — 1008 — 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .. -—- lipma.j —— | — 17 —— 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ........ os0 5 p.Ct, -- French 4ip.ct.) — 
Belgian ... 4; — T Mexican .. . —— 
Ditto .. 2- 66, | Peruvian ......... ti 56 
Brazilian ....... ¥ s— 1014 | Portuguese 1853 ... a 46 
Buenos Ayres ..... 8 — 8°) | Russian 56-— 112 
Chilian ........ ‘-— 103, =| Sardinian 5 — |jexd 
Danish ......+ ‘- 1024 Spanish s.=— 45) 
Ditto .. ° ° 3s=— 82, =| Ditto New Deferred a=— _ 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .2) — 664 F BGGRe Pease occ cccccccvcteccess 7 
Ditte ...ccccess PrTTTitt i-— 1005 Turkish... .c..ceee ‘-— 
French st— -— Venezuela ..........0e0008 4} —- 38 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwayvs— | Baxxe— 
Bristol and Exeter .........+++- 8° Australasian ......65sseeeeeeeee ! 80) 
Caledonian..... #2 British North American 57 
Chester and Hol — jc 
Eastern Counties aewee Gor 
Edinburgh and Glasgow aéaee 644 
Glasgow and South-Western .. — 
Great Northern . loz } LONMON 2.0. .cccecccceevcceeceses j 
Great South. and West. Ireland — | London and County . 27 
Great Western... peceeces 5 London Chrtd. Bnk 1 
Lancashire and Yorkshir 89; London Joint Stock . 29, 
Lancaster and Carlisl eee s7 London and Westminster : “4 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast lor) | National Bank ........... —— 
London and Blackwall eseee 6} National Provinci is 
London and North-Western... 91) New South Wales. 43 
London and South Western.... 93 | Oriental .........+. 36 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 3g | Provincial of Ireland — 
Midland ........ cones ig South Australia 303 
Midland Great Western Ireland | Union of Australia 463 
North British....... ° iy) Union of London.. 234 
North-Fastern—Berwick...... 90} S WR eccacatcoescesccvncs -—— 
North-Eastern— York - 704 Western Bank of London,...... _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton -— Dockxs— | 
Scottish Central eens —_ Bast and West India .......++++ | 1254 
Scottish Midland. . seecevese -— London ...... ° . . 08 
South-Eastern and Dover..... 674 St. Katherine 95 
Eastern of Franc Sone 24 Victerle ccccccccccccsccceveccee lou 
East Indian overece liu M isCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Me}bourt - Australian Agricultural ........ | 294 
Grand Trunk of Canada ..... British American Land,.... ,_ = 
Great Indian Peninsul n Camads .occceccee ceeccces 126 
Great Western of Can Is Crystal Palace .... u 
Paris and Lyons ... eveese 2%) ! 104 
Mines— j . ou» 
Awstralian . 2... 6... cceceeeecees -— } tional Discount. ee oe 4 
Brazilian Imperial 1; | London Discount......... ee 4 
Ditte St. John del Key -—- Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 80 
Cobre Copper... -_ Royal Mail Steam..........006+ 59 
Rhymney lr => South Australian .........0.08. 7 
BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton. 

— a ° ¢ Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in bars, Standard. £3 i ° Iron, Welsh Bars,... 615 0... 710 © 
Mexican Dollars e oo Lead, British Pig . oo... 0086 
Silver in Bars. Stand oo ¢ Steel, Swedish Keg... oo. 00 86 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 1] 
’ s s s . s 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ....+. 47 to Pine...... 62 to 65 | Indian Corn. 34 to 36 
Fine ...... o— 6 Foreign R. 36—44 | Peas, Hog... 35 — 37 | d.. 
. 51—53 | Maple. 
i 34 — 36 White .... | 
21 —28 Blue ...... Povo 
Fine ...... o— 0 Malting .. O— © Beans, Ticks 35— 40 Potato.... 27-29 
New ...... 4i—i6 Malt, Ord... 56—41 Harrow... 40—46 Fine.... 30—31 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 






















For the Weck ending June 5 Imperial) of Engla 
Ry : Od dis. 7d. | Rye 32s. Od, 
5 - 4 10 4 
3 2506 
FLOUI PROVISIONS. 
Town made .......... Os. to 43s Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ........ 33 — 36 Carlow, 4/. 16s. to 0/. 0s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, — 33 | Bacon, Irish ........... rewt. 668,— 70s. 
Norfolk and Stock — 30 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine ..... coves 06 
American .... —25 | : 
Canadian .. coveeses —25 | 4 
Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4b. loaf | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to Ss. 9d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ano Leapennmatc.* Carice manker.” | Heap or Cattie at Tas 
ad sd sd d sd s. a. CATTLA-MARKET. 
3 Oto Stott oO ito4d 2tod 6) Monday. Thursday. 
36-4 —4 6 O—4 6—410 | Beasts.. 3,662 ..... 680 
30-4 —t 8 44—5 0—65 2 Sheep . .23,860 . 11040 
, o— s—44 34—3 8—3 10 Calves.. 239 421 
Gof Bat 4 5 O—6 6C—7 O! Pigs... 678 veove 186 





offal, per 8 Ib. 


WOOL. 











































Hors 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... Down Tegs ......++++. per tb. 14d. to 154, 

Mid and Fast Kent ditto.. Half-bred Wethe 2 — 

Sates GIS. cc ccecccscscceve 5 2 | Leicester Fleeces -3— &B 

Farnham ditto ..........+.++ o- 0 Combing Skins ..........+++++ l- wB 

HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Suirurret Wurrecmarac. CumMBERLAND 

Hay, Good ........ 65s. to 70s 708. CO BOR cc ccceeeces 80s. to 

Inferior s.0Ul — «C6 5 Ul C8 so — 72 

New ........ o-— 0 o— 0 60 — 0 
Clover...... ateoe so6 — 1 83 — 105 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw...... SB =e DD ccccee a = 8 so 

- GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS, 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perb.ls. Hid. to 2». 3¢.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 45,10d.to 6s. 9d. 
Congou, fine ...........1 8 = 111 Brandy, Best Brands. 7—1i3 3 
Pekoe, flowery ......... 3 0 —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 56— 0 of 

In bond— Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 42 6 — 43 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. Od. to 90s. O¢.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 © — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 47s. Od. to 51s. Od.) Tallow P. ¥.C...percwt. 54 9 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 60s. 0%. to 80s a. | TOWD «on cccssceee s—- 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 20s. Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 44 o—- 006 

Sugar, Muscovado, a ¢... 268. Id. Brown -416—4@ 0 

West India Molasses .... 14s. 6d. to 185. Od.| Linseed Oil...... 6 —3 9 

POTATOES | Cocoa nut Oil. eo-#o 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.100s.tol40s. | Palm Oil ......++++++- «+ 9 0 — 4 0 

9 «+++ 9 —100 Linseed Oll-cake, perton .200 @ — @ 0 
York Regents 130 —180 | Coals, Hetton........ oe OO OO 
Scotch] ., ---ceeeecceceecest20 —130 ! Tees wccceeeeceeeee TO = 0 0 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[June 12, 1858. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 

TITIENS, ALBONI, ORTOLANI, PICCOLOMINI ; 

BELLETTI, BENEVENTANO, VIALETTI, ALDIGHI- 
ERI, and GIUGLINI. 

The following arrangements have been mad 

Tvrspay, June 15, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO 
andLA FLEUR DES CHAMPS. 

Tuurspay Next, June 17, (a Subscription night in lieu 
of Tvurspay, Jvuty 20,) LUCREZIA BORGIA, with the 
following powerful cast. Lucrezia—Mdlic. Titiens, Orsini— 
Mad. Alboni, the Duke—Sig. Belletti, and Gennaro—Sizg. 
Giuglini. To give the fullest effect to the production of 
this admired work, the principal Artistes of the Establish- 
ment will appear in the Prologue ; and the new Ballet—LA 
REINE DES SONGES, with Mdlle. Taglioni. 

Monovar, Jene 21.—Grand Morning Concert, with all the 
Artistes of the Theatre. 

Tvrspay, June 22.—LUISA MILLER will be repeated. 

_ Applications to be made at the Box-office at the Theatre. 














M AD AME RISTORI. 


T JAMES’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility and Gentry are most respectfully in- 
formed that the celebrated ‘Tragedienne Madame RISTORT, 
together with her Italian Dramatic Comrany, will give a 
series of TWELVE PERFORMANCES at the St. James's 
Theatre, commencing on 

WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 16, 1858, 
with Shakespeare's Tragedy of MACBETH. 
Lady Macbeth, Madame RISTORI. 

These performances will most positively be limited to 
Twelve in London, and Three in the Provinces, Madame 
Ristoai's Continental engagements preventing any further 
extension. Several Artistes of great eminence have been 
added to the Company, and will make their first appearances 
in England. In addition to the most attractive Tragedies 
performed last year, the Tey | will also be given— 

HED , 

Translated into Italian by Signor Dart’ Oncano. 
ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, 
bs ane into Italian by Signor Vesrat. 

TAVI A a ALFIERI, 


LE FALSE CONFIDENZE, by Manrvacx, 
In tal ua. 


The Cte will be, f for the Twelve Nights— 
italls.......... 10 Guineas. 
Grand Tier Boxes.. 30 a 
Pit —. ° 2 
Nightly Admission— 
Boxes, al Tier . Band 4 Guineas. 
Boxes, Pit . -++ 2 Guineas and a Half and 3 Guineas. 
Second Tier. + 1 Guinea and a Half. 
Pit Stalls .......... 1 Guinea. 
Boxes .... 
a 
Pit. 





ecccece 58. 





2s. 
3s. 6d. 

The Box aan is open “from 10 to 4 under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Axprews. 

Nights of Performance, Monpays, Wepnespays, and Fat- 
pars, at Half-past 8. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL in AID of the FUNDS of the 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 3lst of Avevsr and the Ist, 
2d, and 3d of Serremeer nexr. President—The Right Hon. 
the EARL of DARTMOUTH. 


ITIENS, PICCOLOMINI, and AL- 


BONI ; Louisa Pyne, Ortelani, Sherrington Len.mens, 
and Viardot Garcia ; Giuglini and Belart, Beneventano 
and Rossi, Vialetti, Aldighieri, and Belletti; Herr Pischek, 
Rubenstein, Molique, Maurer, Deichman, Blagrove, V. Col 
lins, and Joachim, willall appear at MR. BENEDICT'S 
ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT, AT HER MAJESTY'S 
THEATRE, on onDAY Moanine, Jens 21. The full Pro 

mme is now ready. Early application for the few re- 
maining Boxes and Stalls is respectfully solicited, at the 
principal Libraries and Music Warehouses ; the Box-office 
of Her Majesty's Theatre ; and at Mr. Benedict's Residence, 
2, Manchester Square. 


. > rN r 
R. CHARLES DICKENS WILL 
READ AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL on Trerspar 
Evenine, June 17th, at 8 o'clock, “THE POOR TRAVEL 
LER,” “BOOTS AT THE HOLLY TREE ag and 
“ MRS. GAMP."" On Wepnespay Arreayoon, June 23 
at 3 o'clock, “THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY” 
on Tavrsnpay Evenino, Junc 2th, at 8 o'clock, his 
“ CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 

Stalls, (numbered and reserved,) 5s.; Area and Galleries, 
2s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, ls. Tickets to be hadat Messrs. 
Cuarman and Hat's, 7 igaaaes 193, Piccadilly ; and at St. 
Martin's Hall, Long Acre 


Thr Aral 
(RAND CEREMONY and FESTIVAL 
on the 18th June next, at the OPENING of the SOL- 
DIERS’ DAUGHTERS’ HOME, Hampstead, by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, who, with his Royal High 
ness the Prince of Wales, have been graciously pleased to 
purchase Presentations to the Home. 

Several Military Bands will play in the beautiful Grounds 
ofthe Home. Admission by pure hased tickets, to be had 
only at the Office of the Home, No. 7, Whitehall, (exactly 
opposite the Horse Guards.) A single ticket for the Cere- 
mony and Grounds, 10s. ; a double ticket for two, 15s. ; a re- 
served seat for the Ceremony and the Breakfast, 20s. 

An omnibus starts from the Tottenham Court Road end of 
Oxford Street every 12 minutes, reaching Hampstead with 
out changing in 40 minutes. 

H. L. POWYS, Major, Chairman. 
a 
OCIETY 


for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. RS. P.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 
Ata meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wrp- 
Nespay, the 2d day of June 1858, the cases of 19 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 16 were approved, 2 re- 
jected, and | deferred for in quiry. 
Since the meeting held on the 5th of May, 14 Debtors, 
- whom 12 had wives and 19 children, have been dis 
d from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex- 
pomes of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 1327. 19s. ; and the following 
Benefaction received since the last Report— 
Miss Theodosia Cramer, per Messrs. Coutts and Co..A. £2 0 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Te mple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers— Messrs. Cocks, Drammonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See. 


TJOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 


PILLS do not belong to any especial and exclusive 
class of remedies. They seem to comprehend the finest re- 
medial properties of all the great specifics. Thus, the Oint- 
ment in cases of eruptive diseases appears not only to re- 
move the external inflammation, but to sink deeper into the 
recesses of the system, putting out to the last spark the 
fires of fever, invigorating the circulation, and purifying 
the fluids which course through the fleshy fibre, the glands, 
and the skin. In most cases the operation of the Ointment 
is, we are informed, materially assisted by an occasional 
dose of the Pills. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World, and at Professor Hottoway’s Establishment, 244, 

d, London. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GREAT 

SUMMER SHOW OF FLOWERS and FRUIT will be 
held on Wepnespay next, the lérm June. The complete 
success which attended the new arrangements of the show 
of the 22d May, aided by the extra attraction of the un- 
rivalled collection of Orange Trees, now in full blossom, will 
render Wepnespay next the Great Fete of the Season. 
The FIRST GRAND DISPLAY for the SON of the 
whole of the GREAT FOUNTAINS, Cascades, Water Tem 
ples, and Waterfalls, will take place at 4.30. The Thirteen 
Interior Fountains, with several additional Fountains 
erected for the occasion, will be displayed. Varied Musical 
Performances will take place during the day, the Wind 
Band of the Company performing in the pleasantest locali- 
ties in the grounds (now in the highest state of perfection 
from six o’clock until dark, thus forming throughout the 
day an unequalied promenade of the most varied and agree- 
able character. Doors open at Twelve o'clock. Admission 
by Season Tickets, One Guinea ; or by Day Tickets, 7s. ry 
Children under twelve, 3s. 6d., which, to save inconvenience, 
should be secured beforehand at the Crystal Palace, at 2, 
Exeter Hall, or of the usual agents to the Company. The 
Show will be continued on Thursday, 17th June, admission 


2s. 6d. pn ets 
FIRST 


Zp 
~ 












. re . 
YRYSTAL PALACE, 
/ DISPLAY this SEASON of the GREAT FOUNTAINS 
will be on the occa not the GREAT SUMMER FLOWER 
SHOW, on Wepnespay Nexr. Doorsopen at 12. Foun 


tains at Half- past 4. ae 
LIFE AS- 


Instircrep 1831. 


Qcorrish EQUITABLE — 
ho 
Incorporated by Royal Charters and Special Act of Parlia- 


SURANCE SOCIETY. 
ment. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Society was held at Edinburgh, on 4th 
May 1858, Tuos. Scorr Anverson, Esq. W.S. in the Chair. 

From the Report which was re ad, it appeared that during 
the ~ear ending Ist March last, 470 Policies were issued. 
The Sums thereby Assured amounted to 213,970/. and the 
Annual Premiums thereon to 70331. f 

The following was the position of the Society at Ist March 
1858— 

Amount of Existing Assurances......+..... £4,9 

Annual! Revenue. . ° os 1 

Accumulated Fund... 

Copies of the Report mz 
or from any of the Socie 

RO! 
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€ HRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
HEAD OFFICE— . Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—26, Poultry. 
ARC HD. Tt. RITC HIE, Agent. 


‘ARGUS LIFE SSURANCE 


PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


























» 


COM- 


Chaiyman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alde rman. 
Deputy- Chairman—W illiam Leaf, 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wim. Johnson, Esq. 
Professor Hall, Je remiah Pi Esq. 
John Humphery ‘s Lewis Pocock, F 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2 rick’s 7 ¢, Old Jewry. 

Actuary— Clark, Es 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSU RING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 450,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of $5,000/. a year. 

Premium to assure 100/. Whole Term. 




























One Seven © with Without 

Age. Year. Years. Profits Profits. 
20 ..£017 8 BD 9 owvce £11510 .. Lillo 
30 113. 27 2 5 . Sea 
# .. 15 6 1¢é9 307 . 2H 
so... 1M) 119 - 468... 4 011 
60 » @2O@e « 317 0 612 9 - 6 010 





MU TUAL BRANCH 

Assurers on the Konus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

t the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was dec ; this will allowa reversion- 
ary increase vary ing according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per ce nt on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven urs, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life t upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace procced to or reside in any 
part Sag Europe or British North America without extra 
charg 

The medic al officers attend every 
2 o'clock. E. BATY 


-oT +a = 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES, from 4/. upwards. 
—A great variety of the newest designs always on view at 
44, Oxford Street. Also, a large assortment of Glass Lus- 
tres, Decanters, Wir rlasses, Dessert Services, and every 
description of Table Glass, at very moderate prices. A large 
and choice collection of Ornamental Glass of the newest 
description. Export and furnishing orders executed with 
despatch.—41, Oxford Street. Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 
.—PERFECT 


N° MORE MEDICIN 
a DIGESTION.--Sound lungs and stror nerves re- 
stored to the most enfeebled, without medicine, without 
inconvenience, and without expense, by DU BARRY'S 
delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty 
times its cost in other remedies 

We extract a few out of the many thousand expres- 
sions of gratitude from invalids. Cure No. 49,832— 
“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, have been removed by 
Du Barry's excellent food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, Ling 
near Diss, Norfolk.” Cure No. 47,121—Miss Elizabeth Ja- 
ge,a cure of extreme nervousness, 















day at a quarter before 
, Resident Director. 











































| digestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies. 


| deafn 


Cure No. 48,314—Miss E 
Liverpool. A cure of ten years’ dyspepsia. Cure > 
—Wm. Hunt, Esq. barrister, of paralysis. Cure No 
The Dowager Countgs of Castlestuart, of many years 
vous irritability, bil, and indigestion. Cure No. 54,8 
Miss Virginie Zaguers, cured of consumption, after h 
dical adviser d abandoned all hopes of recovery. Cure 
No. 18,3!6—Dr. Andrew Ure, of constipation, yspep 
sia, nervous irritability. Cure No. 34,216—Dr. Shorland, of 
dropsy and debility. C No. 36,418—Rey. Dr. Minster, of 
cramps, spasms, and da vomitings. Cure No. 32,625—Dr. 
Wurtzer, ofconsumption. Cure No. 46,270—Mr. James Ro- 
berts, wood-merchant, Frimley, of thirty years’ discased 
lungs, cough, spitting of blood, liver derangement, partial 
. In canisters, 1b. 2s. Od.; 2b. ds. 6.5 Sib. Lhe. ; 
121b. 22s. The 12lb. carriage-free, on receipt of Post-office 
order. Banaxy pv Banry and Co. 77, Regent Street, Lon- 
don; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piecadilly ; Abbiss, 60, 
— echurch Street; 68%, and 150, Oxford Street; 330, and 

451, Strand; 48, and 60, Bishopsgate Street; 40, Sloane 
Street; and through all grocers. 





zabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and IN- 
, DIAN OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHRONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive ang 
récherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 
cellence and durability of material for which their house has 
been noted for upwards of sixty years.—ll1, WIGMORE 
STREET, Ww. 


JpARVE SY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 


this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazensy on the back of cach bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizaberu LazeN BY. —6, & awards Street, Portman Square. 











{SSE NCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
‘ane din amanner known only to H. Karenpensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm ¢ limates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2». éd. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal ilery of Flowers, 157s, 
New Bond Street, facing Red 
> . 
Ww RM WEATHER.—RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR is now a perfect luxury, as an 
adjunct to the d bath or ablutions ; a refreshing perfume 
for the handkerchief, and a disinfectant for apartments and 
sick rooms. It is quite unrivalle Price 1s., 2s. 6d., and 
5s. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists.—E. Rimue., Per- 
sumer, 96, Strand, and Crystal Palace. N.B.—RKinwet's 
Toiter Vinecan is the only genuine. Beware of imitations. 
al a pea , > TrICTT DE 
fyleeast PERSONAL REQUISITES, 
4 Under the Patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe. ROW LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth 
and for Improving and Beautifying the Hair, imparting a 
transcendant lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to the 
Check, and a delicacy and softness to the Hands and Arms, 
and eradicates cutaneous defects. ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on the Teeth a Pearl 
like Whiteness, strengthens the Gums, and renders the 
breath sweet and pure. Sold by A. Rowriaxo and Sons, 20, 
Hatton Garden, London; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


DINNEFORD'S = 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
xestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 




























gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is | 






agreeable and ¢ yus. Frepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Gene Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
yr . vv - 

METS ALFE, SINGLEY, AND 

co."8 NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the tecth and cl = poe m most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose, M.. 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and tor og enol 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bear 
td. cach ; of Metcalfe's = lebrated Alkal 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole | 
1308 and 131, Oxfore , second and thir 


from Holles Street, lon. 
TOTLETTE 
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id addiess at 
woth-Powder, 
tablishment, 
i doors West 











YATHS and WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has one large Show-room 
devoted exclusively to the display of baths and toilette ware 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his es- 
tablishment the most distinguished in this country Port 
able Showers, . 6d.; Pillar Showers, 3/. to 5l.; Nursery 
15s. to 32s.; Sponging, Ms. to 32s.; Hip, Its 
large assortment of Gas Fur , Hot and Cold Plun: re, Va 
pour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great va- 
riety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) fice 

39, Oxford Street (W. and 3, Newman Street 

and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Plac tablishe 1 }s20 


ag SSRS. NICOLL'S ESTABLISH- 
_ME .N oe are thus divided 

TREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, 

Eyening and Morning Dress 

ture of the Guinea Trousers 

a Waistcoats. 

for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 






























No. 120, 
Liveries. 

No. 112 is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
Habits and Mantlesin Fur and Cloth. 

Noe. Lif contains their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll haves ccured widespread confidence. 

_The Wholesale Wa poms are atthe rear of the Regent 
et premises, viz. 29, 30, 31, and 11, WARWICK STREET. 
» City De pot is at 2l and 22, CORNHIL!I 

The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journ: 11s of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

















it AN ‘DSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


FADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a larg 7 











ssortinent of 7 Redsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tro sl Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
teads with Brass Mou ngs and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
1 Redsteads for Servants; every description of W 

ee ad that is manu ured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 


Bedroom Furniture 
fest and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, cont ainin : designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well ¢ ent articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, » y post. Hear and Sox, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Ke ym Furniture Manufacturers, 
Court Road, W. 


































UC RE 8.—BY ROYAL 1. ETTER? PAT 


tuPT TENT 
py Site tk’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allow ed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 


be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HE RNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 

ts, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
y, while the requisite re power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and P. NT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be haa, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post,on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WITITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 


BbAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for CTARTCOSE © a and all cases of WEAK- 
LIUNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Trey 
texture, and ine xpensive, and are drawn 
y stocking. Price, trom 7s. od. to 16s, each ; 
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Postage 64 
| JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
FRIEND IN NEED. 

By Manta FREEMAN. 
London: RicuarD Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlar, : d, 8vo. &s. 
NTRODUCTORY LECTURES on POLI- 
I TICAL ECONOMY; with Remarks * Tithes, 
y ICH- 





Laws, and on Penal Colonies. 
D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


and on Poor- 
arp WHATELY, 
London: Jonn 
~~ se BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY 
WORKS BY THE REV. CHAR J EY. 
NDROMEDA, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 5s. 
(Ps A. Third Edition. 6s. 
HPA INT’S TRAGEDY. _Second Edition, 
YEAST ; a Problem. Third Edition. 5s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fourth 
Edition. 2s. 6 


28. 


i. 
FOR TIE TIMES. 5s. 


SERMONS : . . 
Senna Joun W. Parkrkand Son, West Strand. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


hee “ie a eS A Novel. 





“* Urling’ isaclever book. . . . . The story | 


ig well carried out.”—John Bull. . 
« This is a very interesting story. —Sun. 
« This is a very good story very well told.”—Globe. 


“A plot carefully drawn and articulated.”—Athe- 


num. : “- , 
“A happy vein of satirical humour runs through its 
The moral tone is excellent,’’—Morn- 


“London : HARRISON » 59, Pall Mall. 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
RAY’S POETICAL WORKS; Com- 


This day is published, 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN CAIRD, M.A. 


Minister of the Park Church, Glasgow, Author of “ Religion in Common Life.” 


In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


cloth, 
T HE HEIRS OF CHEVELEIGH. 
By Gervaise Annorr. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, and Co, 





Preparing for immediate publication, 
\JOTES ON THE REVOLT IN THE 
i NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. 
By Cuares Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court, and 
late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 





Just published, in fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 


price Ds. 
MUE STRAWBERRY-GIRL: with 


other Thoughts and Fancies in Verse. By H. M. 


| Rarupoyr, Authoress of “The Diary of Lady Wil- 


plete, with Life by Mrrrorp, an Essay on his | 


Writings by the Earl of Caruiste, and Introductory 
Stanzas on Eton, by Movurrre. With 15 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, in 8vo, gilt cloth, 12s, ; 
calf extra, 16s.; morocco, 18s. 
OETS AND STATESMEN ; their 
Homes and Memorials in the Neighbourhood of 
Windsor and Eton. By Wittiam Downine, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple. With 19 highly-finished Engra- 
vings in ~ best style, 


‘oets. | Statesmen, 
MILTON. BURKE, 
COWLEY. FOX. 
DENHAM. CANNING. 
WALLER. GRENVILLE. 
POPE. WELLESLEY. 


In square 8vo. cloth gilt, l4s.; calf extra, 18s. 5 
morocco, 21s, 
London: E. P. WitiiaMs, Bride Court, Bridge Street 
Blackfriars, E.C.; and Eton College. 


COMPLETION OF EDWARD HUGHES'S 
ENGLISH READING-3BOOKS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. 451 pages, price 3s, 6d. 


cloth, 
UGHES’S SERIES OF READING 
LESSON BOOKS : comprising a graduated 
course of Original Articles and Short Treatises, by 
Writers of Scientific eminence ; illustrated with Wood- 
cuts, and carefully adapted to the purposes of Practi- 
eal Tuition. Edited by Epwanp Hvones, F.R.A.S. 


Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Green- | 


wich Hospital. The Fourth Book completing the 
Series. 
Coxrents or THe Fourru Boox. 

METEOROLOGY, including the Use of the Baro- 
meter, Thermometer, Wind and Rain Gauges, &c. by 
James Giarsner, F.R.S. Superintendent of the Me- 
teorological Department, Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Secretary to the British Meteorological So- 
ciety, &e. 

LINN.EUS AND JUSSIEU.—Artificial and Natu- 
ral Classification of Plants; by Huco Rem, Principal 
of the Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY.—The Nervous System ; 
Structure and Functions of the Brain; Nature of In- 
tellect and Reason ; the Influence of Education; by 
Dr. Rosert James Mann, Principal of the College of 
Surgeons, Natal. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—Philosophical Classifica- 
tion of Animals, Distribution, Nomenclature, &c.; by 
Dr. Grornce Auitman, Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 

CALICO-PRIN TING.—The various processes em- 
ployed in the art; by Groner Snaw, Professor of 
Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cambridge, 

ARKWRIGHT, Life of; by Groner L. Crarm, 
Searaeer of English Literature, Queen's College, Bel- 

ast. 

THE FLAX PLANT.—Its Growth and Prepara- 
tion; by James Macapam jun, Secretary to the Royal 
Flax Society, Belfast. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT.—Candles, Oil, Lamps, Spi- 
rits, Gas, Electric Light ; by Gronce Dopp, Author 
of “* Days at the Factories.” 

GUTTA PERCHA.—Its Preparation and Applica- 
tions ; by Groncr Dopp. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Heat, its Measure- 
ment; Boiling Point of Liquors; Latent Heat; Ex- 
pansion of Solids; Expansion of Liquids; Expansion 
of Gases; on the Nature of Heat; by Dr. Joun Tyy- 
DALL, F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy, Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street. 

HERSCHEL, Life of; by Hvco Rem. 

LIGHT.—Its Nature, Analysis of, Reflection, Re- 
fraction, Optical Instruments, &c.; by Roperr Hunr, 
Esq. F.R.S. Keeper of Mining Records, Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. 

KEPLER, Life of; by Hvco Rem, 

ASTRONOMY.—The Zodiac, Transits, &e.; by 
Rev. Ropert Mary, M.A. F.R.A.8. First Assistant, 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

GALILEO, Life of ; by Huco Rerp. 

NAVIGATION.—By Joun Rippis, F.R.A.S. Head 
Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hospital. 

THE MARINER’S COMPASS.—With special re- 
ferences to its Practical Application and Sources of 
Error; by Captain WaLKer, R.N. 

ORNAMENTAL STYLES.—Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern ; by Ratrn N. Worncm, Keeper and Se- 
eretary, National Gallery. : 

*.* The First, Seconp, and Tmirp Booxs, price 
3s. 6d. each, 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co, Patere 
noster Row. 








loughby.” 

London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 
y, in fep. cloth, price 5s. - 
te WORD IS TRUTH: an Apology 
for Christianity, By the Rev. Jomy Cummine, 
D.D. F.R.S.E. Minister of the Scotch National Church, 
Crown Court, Covent Garden; Author of ** Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches,” ‘* Sabbath Evening Readings,” &c. 
Arruvr Hay, Virrvr, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 

CURETON’S SYRIAC GOSPELS. 

Now ready, 4to. price 24s. 

gg OF A VERY ANCIENT 
» RECENSION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN 
Discovered, 


“This day 


SYRIAC, hitherto unknown in Europe. 


‘\ 


Edited, and Translated by Rev. Wu. Currrox, D.D. , 


F.R.S. Rector of St. Margaret’s, and Canon of West- 
minster, 
Jounx Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
i bee EDUCATION of the HUMAN 


RACE. From the German of Lessinc. Fep. 8vo,. 
antique cloth, red edges, price 4s. 

*,* This remarkable work is now for the first time 
published in English, 


THE CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIVE OF 
THE SIEGE OF DELHI. By the Rev. J. E. W. 
Rorrox, Chaplain to the Forces. Post 8vo, With a 
Plan of the City and Siege Works, (Just ready. 


3. 

THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAUB, 
from the 10th of May until the Fallof Delhi. By 
Frepenick Coorrr, Esq. C.S. Post 8vo. 

(Just ready. 


4. 
EIGHT MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN 


AGAINST THE BENGAL SEPOYS, during the 
Mutiny, 1857. By Grorcr Bovrcuter, Captain 


Post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


5. 

PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING 
THE INDIAN REBELLION, in ROHILCUND, 
FUTTEYGHUR, and OUDE. By W. Epwanrps, 
Esq. B.C.S. Judge of Benares, and late Magistrate 
and Collector of Budaon, in Rohilcund, Post 8vo. 

(Just ready. 


Bengal Horse Artillery. With Plans. 


6. 
TRAITS AND STORIES OF ANGLO- 
INDIAN LIFE. By Lieutenant-Colonel Appisoy, 
With 8 Illustrations, small post 8vo, (Just ready. 


‘- 
THE STAFF-OFFICER’S DIARY OF 
THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW, Sixth Thousand, 
post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


8. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFUL- 
LAH, a Mohamedan Gentleman. Edited by E. B. 
Easrwick, Esq. New Edition, post 8vo. price 5s. 
cloth, 


9. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HU- 
MOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
W. M. Tuackeray, Author of “‘ Esmond,” “ The 
Virginians,” &c. 
8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


10. 

MR. RUSKIN’S NOTES ON THE 
PICTURE cements i Price 1s, 

A LOST LOVE. By Asurorp Owen. 
* A story full of grace and genius.” New Edition, 
post &vo. price 2s. cloth. . 

MAUD SKILLICORNE’S PENANCE, 
In Two Parts. By Mary Caruentne Jackson, Author 
of ** The Story of My Wardship.” 2 vols. 


13. 
THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL, | 


By the Author of “ Margaret ; or Prejudice at Home.” 
1 vol. 


14. 
THE MOORS AND THE FENS. By 
F. G. Trarrorp. 3 vols. 
London : Suirn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


New and Cheaper Edition, post | 


| __Just published, price ls. ; 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
NEW YORKER IN THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE, and HIS ADVENTURES IN PARIS, 

By Henry Wixorr. 
Tavener and Co. 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





J CHERS 4 feap. 8vo. Ys. 6d. cloth, 
JREACHERS AND PREACHING, By 
the Rev. Hexry Cunisrwas, M.A. F.R.S. Con- 
tents: The End and Object of Preaching—Minis- 
terial Qualifications—Preaching from Early Times to 
the Nineteenth Century—Extempore Preaching—His- 
torical and Literary Styles—Poetical or Picturesque 
Style — Funeral Sermons — Eccentric Preaching— 
Texts, &c. 
WituraM Lay, King William Street, Strand. 





This day is published, price lis. 
DEDICATED TO THE PRESIDENT, COUNCIL, 
AND FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRA- 
PHICAL SOCIETY, 
1 te NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 
AND THE PLANS PROPOSED FOR THE 
SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. A RE- 
VIEW. By Joux Browy, F.R.G.S. Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen, 
&e. Ke. 
London: Epwaxp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W, 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S NOVEL, 
In 1 vol, price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. An 

Historical Romance. By General Sir Caarues 
Napier. Edited by Licutenant-General Sir Wiis 
NAPIER, 

This work (the simple announcement of which has 
created great interest) will be ready for delivery on 
June 10th, Orders should be forwarded immediately, 

London: Groner Rovr exper and Co, Farringdon 

Street. 
2 post free for 13 stamps, 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 
Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
By a Physician. 


London: Suerwoop and Co, Paternoster Row; 
Many, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford 


Street ; and all Booksellers. 


1 log E LITERARY GAZETTE— 
The LITERARY GAZETTE hae passed into 
the hands of a new Proprietary and Direction, and on 
and after the 3d Jury 1858, 
will appear in an improved form, enlarged to thirty- 
two pages, in new type, and with important varia- 
tions in, and additions to, its literary and general 
characteristics. 

The new Conductors have elected to retain a title 
with which the public has for more than forty years 
been familiar. But in aiming to renovate the publica- 
tion, in compliance with the demands of a taste at 
ence larger, more liberal, and more exact than that of 
the period when the Gazette originated, it has been 
thought well to mark the change as the commences 
ment of a New Series. 

Arrangements have been made, by which the assis- 
tance of a strong staff of contributors, of established 
literary character, has been secured for the columns 
devoted to criticism on literature and on the arts; 
the department apportioned to scientific subjects has 
been confided to vigilant care, and provision _ been 
made for the receipt of such communications from 





| the principal foreign cities, as will enable the English 


| reader to note the state and 


yvrogress of Continental 
literature and art. To other details of rearrangement 
it is not necessary to refer, beyond remarking that 
the new Conductors have endeavoured so to organize 
the codperation that is to produce the Gazette, that 
no department shall be inadequately worked, 

The a of the new undertaking may be very 
briefly stated. The most respectful recognition of 
literary and artistic excellence, without undue regard 
to prestige and position; and without any regard to 
private influence, interest, or clique. Endeavour to 
promote the best interests of literature by inviting 
attention to its highest productions; but without ne- 
glecting or discouraging efforts of secondary merit, or 
of mere promise ; or submitting to tests of unjust 
severity works of an unambitious, temporary, or 
simply practical character. But the neney and 
wholesome Saxon rule—‘ Fair Play,” which will guide 
all who are engaged in producing Tue LirenarY 
Gazerre, in no sense promises impunity to the 
indolent, immoral, or unworthy labourer in the 
literary vineyard. 

Among the new features in the Series about to com- 
mence will be the Correspondence of the journal, It 
is believed that valuable interchange of thought may 
be promoted by a reasonable development of this por- 
tion of the journal ; and though of necessity the num- 
ber of correspondents to whom space can be afforded 
will be small compared to the number of those who 
must be content with knowing that their communica- 
tions have been respectfully considered, the Conduct- 
ors propose to try whether, by condensation and ar- 
rangement, readers of the Gazette may not be largely 
admitted to aid in enriching it. 

In such announcements general promise is neces- 
sarily vague, and special promise may be undesirably 

recise. A few numbers of the New Series of the 
ATERARY GAzETTE will best show the views and ob- 

ets of its Conductors, 
*. The price of Tue Lrrerany Gazerre unstamped, 
will be Fourpence ; stamped, Fivepence. 

Tue Lrrerary Gazetrr will be published at its new 
office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. where 
all Communications are to be addressed, and where 
Advertisements will be received. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Price 31s. 6d. cloth. 
ENNYSON’S POEMS. With IIlustra- 
tions by Mutreapy, SranrieLp, Creswick, 
Macuise, Mitiars, Hunt, Rosserr1, and Horsiry. 

Epwarp ae Dover Street. 

x ce 9s. cloth, 

ENNY SON’ 3 POEMS 

Editio: 





Eleventh 


Seventh 


— Moxon, Bove Street. 
INYSO vice 5s. clo’ 
es NYSO. Ns. PRINCESS, 
Edition. 
Price 6s. clotl 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
T* 
i MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Stree te 

In6 
j ORDSWOR 
WORKS. A New Edition, with Prefatory 

Notes to many of the Poems. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





e a Price 5s. cloth, 
NNYSON’S MAUD and other POEMS 
Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





6 vol ice ; 30s. clot 
RTS, POETICAL 


In sh pocket vols. price 21s. ¢ 
Ww ORD WORTH 5 POE 7 ICAL 
: ORKS. A New Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





1 vol. price 20s. cloth, 
ORDSW ORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





a Price 6s. cloth, 
HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. With Preface and Notes by 
Wittiam Jounsron. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








12 vols. price 12s. clotl 
OLERIDGE'S POETICAL AND DRA 
MATIC WORKS. Edited by Derwent 
Sara CoLerince. 
___Enw ARD Moxon, — Street. 
rice 16s. clot 
AMPBEL L 8 POE TICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by 
Turner. 


and 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Price 9s. cloth, 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
/) Wustrated by 37 Wood-cuts, from Designs by 
Harvey. 





Epw ARD Moxon, Dover Street. 





mee ’ ce ¢ 16s. ‘cloth, 
OGERS S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 


Vigne ttes from Designs by Turner and Storu- 


ARD. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
rice 16s. cloth 
OGERS’S ITAL Y. Illustrated by 56 
Vignettes, from Designs by Turxer and Storn- 
ARD. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
ce 9s. clotl 


OGERS’S POE TICAL WORKS, 


lustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





Il- 


OOD’S P O E M 3” “Te nth Edition. 


oO. im DWARD Moxon, road Street. 
Tos 


ta 
5s. clot 


EATS’S POETIC AL WORKS. With 


a Memoir by Ricnarp Moncxron MILNes, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





S POE MS OF Ww IT AND HU- 
MOUR. Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








3 vols. price 15s. clot 
LLEY’S PORTICAL WORKS. 
Edited by Mrs. Suenry. 
ee arp Moxon, Dover Street. 





Immediately, with Illustrations and Plans, 
N ACCOUNT of the MUTINIES in 
OUDE and of the SIEGE of LUCKNOW RESI- 
DENCY ; with some Observations on the Causes of the 
Mutiny. By Martrm Ricwarp Gvsprns, Financial 
Commissioner for Oude. 
London : Ricnarp Bentiry, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This day, the Second Edition, a of the First and 
Second Vols, 26: 

ISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
ETH. By James Aytnony Frovpr. 


Lately published, the Third and Fourth Vols. 28:. 
London: Jonx W. Parken and Sox, West Strand. 


MR. FORESTER’S pt Be, IN SARDINIA AND 
‘ORSICA 


Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with 39 Wood 
Engravings and 8 Illustrations in Colours and Tints, 
from Sketches made during the Tour b Lieute- 
nant-Colonel M. A. = peas Artillery, and 
a coloured Map, price 28s. 

AMBLES IN THE "ISLANDS OF 
CORSICA and SARDINIA: with Notices of 
their History, Antiquities, and present Condition. 

Phe Way ‘oresteR, Author of ** Norway in 1848- 


, ae Loyemay, Baown, and Co. 











| 








MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 





The following are Now Ready, 


i —-—— OF TRAVEL-TALK.— 
English, French, German, and Italian. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH  GER- 
MANY.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and 
THE RHINE to SWITZERLAND. Maps, 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY. 
—THE TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZ- 
BURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and THE DA- 
NUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA, Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— 
THE ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. Maps. 
9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCH ALPS 
DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES. 
Maps. 10s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALU- 
SIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, GAL- 
LICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, Xe. Maps. 
2 vols. 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.—LIS- 


BON, &c. Map. 


HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.— 


Os, 





ag TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES. | 
Map. 7s. | 
HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITs | 

ENVIRONS. Maps. 7s. } 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, FLORENCE, \ 
NICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LU 
CA, and TUSCANY as far as the VAL D’ARN 
Maps. 12s, 

HANDBOOK FOR 
THE TWO SICILIES, NAPLEs, 
HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, 

HANDBOOK OF 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 30s. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—THE NILE, 


aa 


) 


Maps. 


Xe. 


2 vols. 


Wood-cuts. 


SOUTH ITALY.— | 
POMPEL, | 


PAINTING. — THE | 


ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, and 
OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. Map. lo 
HANDBOOK FOR GREECE. _ THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, ani 
MACEDONIA, Maps. Ls. 
HANDBOOK FOR TURKEY, —CON- | 


STANTINOPLE, and ASIA MINOR, 


HANDBOOK FOR 
WAY AND SWEDEN. 

HANDBOOK FOR 
LAND, &c. Map. 12s. 

HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORN- 


Maps. li 


Maps. 12s. 


WALL. Maps. 6s. 

HANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, 
AND SOMERSET. Maps. 6s. 

HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON, 
Map. 5s, 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IMPORT = work ON 


HE PRIVATE “JOURNAL 
MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, 
and Commander-in-chief in India. 
Daughter, the Marchioness of Burr. 
** It may be matter of surprise that this Journal was 
not given earlier to the public ; but ther 
feel as Waipole did respecting his biography, 
personal narrations may come too near a remeas man’s 
contemporaries. ‘Lord’ Hastings’ Daughter have 
from these motives, therefore, withheld the pape 
bequeathed to them until now —Prefac e. 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, 


INDIA. 
OF THE 


Governor-General 
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“A NEW AMUSEMENT FOR SUMMER. 


Just published, complete in 1 thick vol. small 4te. with 
numerous Richly-Coloured Engravings, price 7s. 6¢. 
or 


cloth, 

1 pe BUTTERFLY VIVARIUM ; 
Insect Home. Being an Account of a New Me- 
thod of observing the curious Metamorphoses of some 
of the most beautiful of our Native Insects. Com- 
prising also a Popular Description of the Habits and 
Instincts of the Insects of the various classes referred 
to ; with Suggestions for the suecessful study of En- 
tomology by means of an Insect Vivarium. By H. 
Norn Mh upureys, Author of ‘* Ocean and River Gar- 

dens,” &e. 
WiriiaM Lay, 


1. 


King William Street, Stran 
In 8vo. with Illustrations, price 10s. 6a. 
yo -SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRA- 

COMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, and 
JERSEY. By Groner H. Lewrs, Author of the 
“ Life and Works of Goethe,” & 

** Noman better understands than our author the 
art of strewing the path of learning with flowers.’ 
Daily News. 

* With regard to the matter of the volume, the new 
experiments, the critical discussions and higher gene- 
ralizations it contains, it will be enough to say that 
the great anatomist (Professor Owen) to whom it is 
dedicated, has himself reeognized both the value and 

iginality of Mr. Lewes’s contributions to his science.” 
—Leader. 

WitiiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
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MR. BENTLEYS 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Now ready. 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. 
By Mrs. Cast, Widow of the late Col. Case, 32d Regt, 
(Queen’s.) 
In post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW, 
By the Author of ** Mary Powell,” &c, 
Tu two vols. small 8vo. 12s, 


IN AND AROUND STAMBOUL, 
By Mrs. Horney. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is, 


RIENDS AT THEIR OWN 
FIRESIDES, 
By Mrs. Exuis, 

r of ** The Women of England.” 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF MY 

OWN TIME, 
8vo. Vol. I. L4s, 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH 
ALPS. 
Atrrep Wits, of the Middle 


By 
Barrister-at-law. 


Temple, 


| New and Cheaper Edition, with Additions and Maps, 


in post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 


HISTORY 


By Francis T. Bucktanp, M.A. 


Stu t of Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon 2d Life 
Guards. 
Secoad Edition, feap. 8vo. with Illustrations. 6s, 
SERMONS IN STONES; 
Or SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY, 
By D. M‘Causnanp. 
New Edition, with Wood-cuts, in small 8vo, 4s. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD, 
Sy Professor Creasy. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in Svo. 10s, 6d. 
Volumes of Bentley's Popular Series of 
Two Shilling Volumes. 
THE CARDINAL. 
By ArcnipaLp Boyp. 
THE INITIALS. 
By the Author of ** Quits.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
Just published, in one handsome volume, 8vo. cloth, 
price 15s, the Third Edition of 
SHE EARLS OF KILDARE; 
AND THEIR ANCESTORS, from 1057 to 1773. 
By the Most Honourable the Marquis of Krcparr. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

** His lordship’s story of the Geraldines is simply 
and gracefully told ; full of anecdote and historic lore— 
a worthy memorial of a time-honoured race.”—Dublin 


| Unirersity Magazine. 





‘+ Seldom is a book, which the favourable opinion ex- 
pressed by friends have induced the author to publish, 
so well worth reading as this compilation ; through 
seven centuries the Marquis of Kilds ure has traced the 
steps of his valiant ancestry. * * * * No family in 
Ireland, and none perhaps in Great Brits 1in, can point 
to such a crowd of daring exploits, strange escapes, 
and affecting misfortunes as are recorded in the Annals 
of the Geraldines.”— The Saturday Review, 

Hopers, Surrn, and Co, 104, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
Smupkix, MArsHaut, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 


Now ready, in 2 vols, with fine Portrait, 2ls. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 


* A book sure to attrac t public attention, and well 
meriting it.” 
* A mos 


"— (flohe 


able ond ‘interesting book.’ 
Also, just published, 


THE OXONIAN in THELEMARK- 
EN: or Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway. 
By the Rev. F. Mrrceatrr, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, Author of “* The Oxonian in Nor- 
way,” &c. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 
3 vols. 
2 A valuable prize to readers in search of a clever 
Atheneum. 

“One of Mrs. Gore’s wittiest and most brilliant 
novels.” — Observer. 


THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 


Panpor. 3 vols. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 
By Jonxn Epuunp Reape. 3 vols. (Next week.) 
Hvrst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
H. Cotavury, 13, Gre at Marlborough Street. 


*—Chronicle. 


novel.” — 


Londo om Printed by Josern CL ayton, of 265, Strand, j in n the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm CLax- 
tox, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josuru CLayTon, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.— 
BSarcrvar, 12th Jene 1858. 





